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PLATE CCXXVI. 

THICK-KNEE. 



CEDICNEMUS CREPITANE. 

The Tliick-knce, as a aumnier visitant in Great Britain, is 
not uncommon, but in consequence of its nocturnal habits is 
not much seen by the common observer. Besides the name 
above given it, this species is also known by the appellation 
of the Stone Curlew, and Norfolk Plover, the first of which 
has reference to the barren and stony localities it ^quents ; 
and the latter it has obtained on account of the frequency of 
its appeannee in that county, a circumstance easily accounted 
for, Norfolk and Suffolk being the most likely of all our 
eRslen) counties to invite its stay during its periodical ml- 
grations, on account of the nature of the soil. In parts 
of Surrey these birds are not uncommon ; we have seen a 
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pair of tliem very frefjucntly in a fallow- field on tlie estate 
of the Hon. Locke King, in that county, beside which a 
public footpath runs from Chertsey Mead to the bridge over 
the Wey. 

The geographical diatribntion of this bin! extends over 
all the temperate countries of Sorope, and over many parts 
of Asia and Africa ; such as the East Indies, Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, and the southern parts of Siberia ; as well as over 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt. The countries in Europe in 
which the Thick-knee chiefly abounds, arc Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, the islands of the Mediterranean, Spain, and the 
south of France. In Switzerland and Holland it is not 



The period of the arrival of this species with us is the 
latter end of March, and the beginning of April, and that 
of its departure the middle of August and September; it 
consequently only seems to sojourn here during the breeding 
season. The migratory journeys of this Plover are per- 
formed during the night, in families numbering from four to 
sii or seven in autumn, at which time the young are returning 
southward with their parents ; but they are only seen singly, 
or at most in pairs In the spring. In the south of Europe 
many remain throughout the year. 

The localities most frequented by the Thick-knee are 
of an open character, such as uncultivated wastes, fallow 
land, heathy ground, intermixed with barren patches of sand or 
gravel; also sheep-walks that, on account of their unproductive 
nature, ate not of common resort ; and, above all, the spots 
mosl unfrequented by man ; but, under all circumstances, 
flat ground it must be, as this bird never frequents hilly 
districts. 

Although this species reBorts to some open river, luke, 
or pond every evening to satisfy its thint, and its propensity 
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for bathing, It seldom approaches the water duriog the day. 
Wooded localities it also avoids, unless young plantations of 
Scotch 6r can be so called, as it seems very partial to ranging 
amoDg thein, if the surface of the ground is dry and gaudy, 
and abounds with the cones of that kind of fir, which) as 
they lie on the ground, harbour many insects suitable to 
tliis species. Its great fear of the approach of man keeps 
the Tliick-knee in the midst of the before-named open and 
barren localities ; in such places it also roosts during the 
day, either standing on one leg, with its Lead buried up to 
the eyes in its back feathers, or squatting close to tlie 
ground. During the whole night the Thiek-knee is lively 
and busy in pursuit of its food. 

The general appearance of the Thick-kuee is peculiar, and 
cannot be mistaken, in consequence of its thick head, long 
legs, and dull-coloured plumage ; it goes about on the 
ground with stiff legs, proceeding at short intervals rather 
leisurely ; but when endangered by the approach of an in- 
truder, it runs incredibly fast, and to the greatest distance 
that the ground allows, before it takes wing; its flight is not 
tjuiek in the day, but rather heavily pursued, flying with 
arched wings, low over the ground ; at night it flies generally 
with more ease and buoyancy, and much higher, particu- 
larly during the migratory time of the year. 

The Thiek-knee is not only shy in common with most 
other birds, but is bo in the greatest degree, as it avoids 
not only sportsmen, but shepherds and ploughmen, cattle 
Mid carriages ; and the colouring of its plumage being quite in 
liannony with sandy ground, and the short and dry vegetation 
on it, contributes very considerably to its safety, of which the 
young birds seem by instinct to be well aware, as they fre- 
quently lie down close to the ground, on the approach of danger. 

The sociability of the Thick-knee with its own species is 



also very slight, the Email porties that travel together being 
only made up of the Individuals of a family ; and os hood as 
the young birds can shift for themselves, they leave the 
parents altogether. In autumn and winter, consequently, 
the Thick-knee ranges about in a lonely manner. 

Towards the pairing season the males enter the lists for 
the possession of a mate, and tlie victor approaches bis 
bride wiih hie head much lowered, his wings drooping, and 
his tail erect, and fanned out, uttering at the same time, his 
cooing love-notes, dit, or rfiV/tl, dillit ! The usual call-note 
of this species sounds like krieUet, or krheet, which it utters 
chiefly during the evening and night, when on the wing, 
but rarely in the day. 

Id confinement, the Thick-knee can easily be tamed, 
and shews great partiality towards its keeper, and in con- 
sequence of its hardy nature, it lives to a great age ; but as 
it has DO remunerating qualities, it is not often kept by 
others thau lovers of ornithology. 

Its food in a natural state is ehiefiy worms, insects and 
their larvs, in search of which it visits the neighbouring 
meadows and pasture lands, where ■ small snails and slugs 
also become its prey. During the day, the Thiek-knec is 
obliged to search for worms under small lumps of peat-eartli, 
and beneath stones^ thus the ornithologist is frequently 
made acquainted with the vicinity of one or more of these 
birds, by the number of small stones that may be found 
turned over, and by the spot where the stone has laid being 
disturbed. 

The breeding arrangementa of the species seem to be 
carried od in the most independent, careless manner possible, 
the female only scratching the sandy, dry ground of the spot 
chosen, and depositing her two or three eggs on it, without 
the least lining of any description ; the eggs are consequently 
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open lo the eyes of all birds of prey, and vermin of all kinds. 
The female sits from sistecn to seventeen days on tlie eggs, 
being sometimes assisted by the male bird in this office. 
The young remain one day in the nest, under the eare of 
the mother, and leave it for ever on the second day ; it is 
also remarkable that in a nest of three eggs rarely more than 
two birds are hatched. Before the young can provide for 
themselves the parents take great care of them, and have 
been observed on the approach of danger, to lead them 
among standing com, or potatos, and as soon as they were 
in safety the parents have been seen to fly off to a distance, 
in order to distract the attention of the pursuer. 

The entire length of this species is seventeen inehes ; the 
wing measures nearly ten inches; the beak one inch eight 
lines in length, of which the basal half is wine-yellow, and 
the tip black; the tarsus measures three inches five lines; 
the middle toe one inch and a half ; the colouring of the tegs 
and feet wine-yellow ; the iris orange-yellow. 

The top of the head and nape arc wood-brown, with 
dusky streaks ; a dark line encircles the eyes, and another 
originates at the base of the lovrer mandible, and encircles 
tlie ear-coverts ; the checks, chin, and throat, white ; all 
the upper parts are wood-brown, each feather bordered with 
itmw-yellow, havmg a dusky streak along the shafts. A 
light coloured band runs across the smaller feathers on the 
wingi about half an inch in width, which appears among the 
darker feathers as if the colour has been washed out with 
a brush, and is of a very extraordinary character and ap- 
pearance ; the under parts are straw-coloured, marked with 
dusky streaks ; under tail-coverts rufous ; the outer tail- 
feathers white at the base, and black at the tips ; quills 
brownish black. The young are more dusky in colouring. 

The egg figured 22G is that of the Thick-kncc. 
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PLATE CCXXVII. 

GREY LAG WILD GOOSE. 



ANIJER PALUSTBIS. 

The Grey Lag Wild Goose is at present only a winter 
vieitanl in Great Britain, its occurrence being more rare than 
formerly, in consequence of the increase of enltivation and 
population. According to former ornithologists it not only 
visited ub periodically, but was even numerous in tLe fenny 
districts of Lincolnshire and the neighbouring counties, and 
some pairs remained annually to breed. This species is 
distributed over Europe, Asia, and Africa, but does not seem 
to extend further north than the sixty-third degree of north 
latitude. In Europe it is generally distributed over the 
central and eastern countries, such as the eoast of Norway, 
[larts of Sweden, the more temperate provinces of Russia, 
and the borders of tbe Baltic. In Pomcronia it is rather 
n)ore plentifiil ; and occurs in many parts of Prussia, Po- 
land, Silesia, and Saxony. In Holland, France, and Swit- 
zerland, it is rarely met with. In Asia it visits the temperate 
parts of Siberia during the summer months, and during the 
winter the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, Persia, and 
the Dead Sea. In Africa it only visits the north and north- 
western parts. 
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The Iwalities chosen by tlie present species are, the vicinity 
of some inland sea or lake, the borders of large ponds, and 
also, during cold weather, the sea-shore where the ground is 
covered partly with sedges and rushes of the thickest niiture 
and greatest extent ; but It remains yet to be ascertained in 
what countries the Grey Lag Wild Geese chiefly abound in 
the winter niontlia ; unless their numbers arc small, or that 
tbey are generally dispersed over most temperate countries ; 
or tliat they retire to unfrequented barren commons during 
tlie day-time. 

I'he general appearance of the present species on the 
ground is more gainly and slender than that of our domesti- 
cated goose, of which it is supposed to be the origin, and it ex- 
ceeds it greatly in the case with which it walks about, as regards 
both its appearance and capacity ; on the wing it is strong, 
but heavy, although it moves on at a considerable rate in 
proportion to its bulk. When the bird flies to a short dis- 
tance only, it does not mount above thirty or forty yards 
from the ground ; but when migrating or leaving the neigh- 
bourhood, it flies at a great height ; and when in companies, 
they proceed in the manner well known to all observers, 
being headed by one individual, and forming the letter V. 
It is remarkable that when a pair of wild geese, during the 
breeding-season, fly to or from their feeding-ground, the 
female generally flies before the male, as if the gander wished 
to shew his good breeding in giving the preference to the fair 



By nature the present species is very ahy, and can only be 
approached by a sportsman by stealth, whereas either a shep- 
herd, ploughman, woman, or child, is, very little heeded. 

This bird appears sociable among its own species, as a 
itoUtary bird is hardly ever met with ; but it docs not easily 
mix in company with other geese, and least of all with the 



Bean Goose. It has been recorded ihat a male of the Grey 
Lag Wild GoOBC hag paired with a tame goose in a. farm-yard, 
but of the other sex such a cireumstance has not been 
noticed. 

The call-note of the present species is so exactly the game 
as that of the tame goose, that the most practised car is 
unable to distinguish the one from the other ; it is uttered 
very frequently, but particularly while the bird is on the 
wing, or on meeting with a straggler. 

In the spring of the year the young male birtls fight 
very valiantly for the possession of a mate, and two young 
males will frequently take hold of each other by the neck and 
beat with their wings until one is eihausted and obliged to 
yield ; durbg this time the females stand round about, keep- 
ing up a continuous cackling, either to accompany the fight, 
or to induce the conibalants to desist. 

When the birds have paired, they reside in swamps, on 
rivers, lakes, ponds, &c., and now and then near the sea-shore ; 
preferring tlie most unfrequented swamps and fens where 
large pieces of water are perfectly surrounded by rushes and 
flags, particularly where forest-trees intersect the spots ; or 
extensive swamps that border on meadows, pastures, and 
young corn-fields ; to such spots they return year after 
year to breed ; but in almost every country in Europe 
the numbers of the Grey Lag Wild Goose are becoming 
visibly lessened, and the spots formerly occupied by them 
arc now found frequently deserted. The present species 
arrive early in March in the neighbourhood of their breed- 
ing localities, and then the adult birds appear each with 
its mate : they pair for life, and seem to be much attached 
to each other. 

The uest of the Grey Lag Wild Goose is generally placed 
under cover of some decayed rushes, or sheltered by willow or 
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osier stumps, and consists of a great quanlity of dry stalks, 
rushes, leaves, and divers decayed vegetable remains of the 
former year, which arc piled one upon another, tare being 
laken that the larger arc laid doivn first as a foundation ; the 
whole fabric is from two to three feet in diameter, and about 
one foot high ; the eggs vary from five to twelve or fourteen 
in number, according to the age of the bird, the younger 
ones not laying more tlian half the latter number. While 
the female sits on the eggs the male constantly watches for 
her safety, and very rarely deserts his post. The female is 
very careful in covering over the eggs, with some of the sur- 
rounding material, whenever she leaves the nest for a short 
time ; and it may serve as a sure guide to persons who go 
in search of the eggs, that if they are uncovered they are 
forsaken, and are, consequently, not worth leaving in the nest. 
As soon as the Goose has laid her full number of eggs, she 
plucks the down off her breast and belly, and disposes it in 
such a manner among the eggs, that they retain an equal 
temperature even at tlie changes of the weather, or during 
the short periods when she leaves the nest, once or twice 
a day. 

In four weeks the young come forth, which, after remaining 
under the mother the entire first day, are subsequently led to 
the water and made to swim to some small islet, where they can 
bide, and feed on blades of young com, grass, or duckweed. 
The gander redoubles his watchfulness on the increase of his 
Eimily, and hardly ever leaves the party. On the approach of 
danger, the parents resort immediately to the shelter of rushes, 
standing com, or long grass, attended by the whale brood, 
but when surprised on open ground too far from shelter, the 
young lay themselves flat on the ground in some mt or 
hollow, and have even been known to be taken up in the 
huid and carried away ; but if they are near enough to 
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Uic water, instinct Icacbcs tlicm to resort to that element I'or 
protection, where by diving or swimming to tie slielter of 
some cover, they may elude observation : on such occasions the 
parents fly round the intruders, uttering their inharmonious 
cries. 

The varieties that occur among the Grey Lag Wild Goose 
are pied, but oever entirely white; domestication is supposed 
to have produced the pure white specimens seen among our 
tame species. 

The food of this Goose consists in the seeds of all kinds 
of grain, and in vegetable matter, sueli as young wheat, 
turnips, carrots, grasses, clover, &c., and many wild plants 
that arc sweet and tender. Barley and oats are its most 
favourite food, but it never consumes insects of uny kind. 

We observed above, that in Holland this species is rare ; 
in consequence of which, it numbers among delicate pre- 
sents that are sent to Dutch merchants by their Prussian 
and Pomeranian conespondcnts, at certain seasons of the 
year ; and we remember to have observed that they were 
always in fine condition, being, in fact, almost too fat to 
be enjoyed. 

The adult male of the Grey Lag Wild Goose measures 
nearly three feet in length ; the wing from the carpus to the 
tip seventeen inches and a half; the beak three inches ; the 
tarsus three inches seven lines. 

The colouring of the plumage is as follows : the head, 
nape, back part of the neck, and upper parts of the back 
brownish ash-colour, the latter transversely barred ; thi; back, 
scapulars, greater and lesser wing-coverts, are brownish ash- 
colour bordered with while ; the smaller wing-feathers, the 
entire edge of the wing and the base of the quill-featlicrs 
are whitish ash-colour; the rump is ash-coloured ; the vent 
and under lail-covcrs, white ; the beak is pale orange 
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flesh-colour, as well as the eyelids ; the nail on the beak 
white horn-colour ; iris deep brown ; legs and feet pale 
flesh-red. 

The female is always smaller than the male, and her 
plumage less marked. 

The egg figured 227 is that of the Grey Lag Wild Goose. 



PLATE CCXXVIII. 

PINK-LEGGED BEAN GOOSE. 



ANSER SEOETUU. 

In June 1840 we gave a representation of this species in 
our <iuarto work on British Birds, drawn on the 29th of May 
of that year, from a specimen then living in llic Zoological 
Gardens, Regents Parli, where it was kept witli some indi- 
viduals of iLe orangC'legged species, and of which it was sup- 
posed to be only an accidental variety. Subsequent research, 
however, convinced us that the points of difference between 
this and the more common orange-le^ed bird, were too great 
to belong only to a variety, and at last we ascertained that 
this species had long since obtained a separate place in the 
ornithological lists of our continental neighbours, and that 
the species had been duly acknowledged as distinct. How this 
species remained so long confused with its congeners in this 
country is remarkable, since it has not only been met with in 
many parts of England in winter, but is known to breed in 
great numbers among the Western Islands of Scotland. 

Although first recognised as a distinct species abroad, it 
appears that the Pink-legged Goose is chiefly known as a 
winter visitant in the civilised parts of the continent of 
Europe. According to M. Temmiuck, it was iirst observed 
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in Holland, in the winters of 1839 and 1830, and subse- 
quently in 1838 ; at all which times they appeared in very 
small numbers, travelling apart from other Epecies. 

M. de Lamotte d'Abbeville has kept for some years in 
his &nn-yard, aecording to the statement of M. TeDiniinck, 
three individuals of this species, in company with the grey 
lag goose, the orange-Iegged bean goose, and the wliite- 
fronled goose, but they shew no disposition to associate 
with any of their neighbours, forming alwitys a separate 
group. The same isolated habits have been qbserved in 
the individuals of this species that have been kept in the 
Zoological Gardens, and in St. James's Park. Although 
seldom making its appearance in this part of Britain in 
a wild state, this species seems well known among the 
Scottish islands, being found at all times of Uie year in 
oumbers, as before mentioned, among the Hebrides. 

lo the small islands in the ^ound of Harris, according 
to Mr. J. MacgiJlivray, these birds breed annually in great 
numbers. They appear in pairs about the middle of May, 
and at the end of July the young are fully fledged and 
strong on the wing. By the beginning of August they 
collect again in flocks, amounting, according to that gentle- 
man, to several hundreds, and remain, doubtless, in flocks 
until the spring again calls them to participate in the 
separate duties of the season. 

The egg of this species is considerably less in bulk than 
that of the grey lag goose, or the orange-legged bean goose, 
especially in its transverse measurement ; it differs also 
much in colour, being white without any tinge of yellow. 

From various continental authors, who appear well oc- 
quunted with this species, wc gather that the Fink-legged 
Geese reside during the summer months in the northern 
and north-«astem parts of Europe and Asia, as well as in 
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NoTlh America. In the autumn, namely, in September 
and October, ihey migrate southward, in order to pass the 
winter in milder climates. The countries visited at that 
season are Fmnce, Italy, Hungary, and Turkey ; during 
long and cold winters it even crosses the Mediterranean 
to the northern provinces of Africa. 

The localities most frequented by these geese on their 
first arrival, in the month of September, are the stubble 
of oats, and also fields of young wheat ; among these thoy 
pass their time, visiting occasionally a pond or lake, for 
the purpose of drinking. They are also estremely fond 
of pease, beans, etc., but their partiality for oats is so 
predominant that, in localities where this grain is cultivated 
triennially, these birds abound every third year, but the 
two intervening seasons they do not make their appear- 



Towards the spring these Qcese become restless, flying 
to meadows, waste lands and heathy commons, and finally 
leave their winter quarters for more northern regions. Their 
migratory journeys are performed usually in the day, and 
the speed at which they sometimes fly has been noticed 
to amount to forty or fifty miles an hour. The numbers 
that journey together vary from five to fifty or sixty ; and 
when in large flocks they form a triangular figure, headed 
by the father of the foremost family. 

During the day these Geese frequent cultivated districts 
of divers descriptions, but resort at night invariably to 
open flats, or the border of a lake or river, where they 
stand either on the ground, or with their feet in the water. 
The flock roost together in one party, and their acute 
sense of hearing prevents the probability of their being 
surprised. The only manner, therefore, in which a specimen 
can be obtained, is by lying in wait for them early in 
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iDorning, provided the direction in wliicli tlicir TecOing 
ground lies haa been ascertained, and thus intercepting them 
on their return to it. 

The countries at present ascertained to be the breeding- 
places of this Goose are, besides t)ie Hebrides before men- 
tioned, Finland, Norway, Sweden, the northern provinces 
of Russia, and the borders of the Bftltic. In the central 
parts of Kurope it appears far less common than the foregoing 
species. 

T'he food of this bird needs no further description, except 
to observe, that the oats, barley, wheat, buckwheat, etc., 
which constitute its favourite food, are attacked in all stages, 
from the time of their appearance above ground until they 
are finally ripe and dry. But late in the spring, when, 
after the disappearance of snow, grain and seeds are becoming 
Bcaice, these Geese resort to swamps and bogs in order 
to feed on ihc young shoots of rushes and flags, and even 
draw up the very roots of these aquatic plants, biting their 
fleshy but strong stcius with their sharji-cdged beaks. 

The appearance of this bird when on the ground is in 
several respects difl'ercnt from the orangc-lcgged species; 
in size it is considerably less ; the neck is shorter, the 
wings more pointed, and extending much beyond the tip 
of the tail, the beak is much smaller as well as differently 
marked, and the legs and feet differ so materially that they 
cannot be mistaken. 

The adult male of the Pink Legged Bean Goose is 
twenty-eight inches in length ; the wings extend when closed 
an inch and a half beyond the tip of the tail, and measure 
above seventeen inches from the carpus to the tip; the 
beak Is an inch and three quarters long, and eleven lines 
high at the base. 

The colouring of the plumage of the adult is as follows : 
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itB IieaJ and neck are rufous-brown ; the upper part of tlio 
breast is reddisli fatni'^olour ; the entire mantle asli-colour, 
and eaeh of the feathers of that part tipped with soiled 
white; the legs and feet are flesh-colour, tinged with ver- 
milion ; the lower part of the baek greyish bkek, the upper 
tail-coverts while; the feathers of the tail are grey, bordered 
and tipped with white ; primary qniJl-feathers ash-eolonr, 
the shafts white ; the seeondary and tcrtials are dusky-grey, 
edged with white ; the sides and Banks barred with brown 
and greyish-white ; the rest of the under parts pure white. 
The beak has tlie basal half and nail bluish black, the 
intervening space vermilion ; iris diisky. 

The egg figured 228 is that of the Pink Legged Bean 
Goose, 
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The Orange-legged Bean Goose is a winter visitant in 
Great Britain, and the most plentiful of all its faniil)'. 
Wc may add, that wLen sportsmen announce tlie arrival of 
wild gecsc in the fall of tlic year, it is moat probably the 
present species that is spoken of. The countries where these 
birda remain to breed axe not known precisely, but may be in- 
Terred from the climate the Orange-legged Bean Goose prefers 
and tJie direction in which it travels. It is, however, ascer- 
tained with certainty that this species resides in the northern 
purls nf Europe and Asia during our summer monthsi bnt 
whether it also inhabits the northern parts of America has 
yet to be proved. 

Low and moist swamps, intersected by ditches, and the 
borders of inland seas, rivers, lakes, and ponds, are the 
Givourite haunl£ of the present species, besides stubble and 
conificlds. During the day they frequent the fieds in great 
flocks, where they meet with their favourite food, and change 
from one to another, according to circumstances. Towards 
the kttcr part of the day they draw nearer to the moister 
epots, in order to approach the extensive flats, where they 
roost during the night. 
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This spccios never roosts amoiig long lierbnge, or busliea, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood of trees, but invariably 
in entirely open ground, anil very frequently on barren 
islands in the mouths of rivers ; this fact induces us to 
presume that the same sort of localities arc resorted to for 
the purpose of breeding. It is not from fear that this 
bird avoids trees, as it has been shot more than once in 
the autumn by BporLsmen, who were in pursuit of other game, 
while flying low enough over a forest to be within gwn-shot. 

Great numbers of this species frequent the north-west 
coast of Norway, in the autumn, which proves that they 
must breed further north, from whence they arrive on their 
way to their winte^quarters■ 

The Orange-legged Bean Goose may very easily be dis- 
tinguished from the former species, when seen on the ;;round, 
by its slender form, smaller head, and lengthened neck ; 
and, when flying, the tips of the wings are broader and 
not so long. The common obscn'er may, perhaps, not pay 
Buflicicnt attention to these particulars, but an ornithologist 
and practised sportsman detects them very easily. 

When migrating, the present species flies in a double 
line, with a single bird for a leader, and at a great elevation, 
but at other times rather near the ground, particularly 
in windy and foggy weather. 

By nature these birds are shy, avoid as much as possible 
the approach of men, and are at all times very watchful : 
tliey are, however, sociable among their own species, and 
fond of their society, and appear always ready to unite 
themselves to a flock of their own kindred whenever an 
opportunity occurs. They arc very seldom observed to join 
a party of other geese of any description ; the only instance 
of this kind we are aware of is recorded of a party of young, 
of a late brood, which, however, kept together in the i 
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of the alien flotk. as if they only took ailvantage of the 
cuiTCQt of air, in order to fadlitate their progrees. 

The sounds uttered by the Orange-legged Bean Goose 
differ so little from those of the foregoing speeiee, that it 
requires great experience to diBtinguish between them. 

When the present species is caught and pinioned, it soon 
becomes tame ; this is not only the cue with young birds, 
but also with birds at an adult, and even old age, that have 
been slightly wounded and disabled from making their escape, 
The fact that this species soon associates with our tame geese 
in the farmyard, feeds in company with them, and roosts at 
night in the bam or other place provided for that purpose, is 
very well established ; and in this it equally differs from the 
pink-le^ed and the grey lag wild goose, as neither of these 
can be brought to do so. This goose attains a great age, 
both in a state of nature, and in confinement or forced 
domestication. 

The food of the bird here described consists of ripe and 
unripe grain, grasses, clover, eabbage-l eaves, turnips and 
aquatic plants, of which it consumes not only the leaves, but 
aIso the roots, and it seems not to be important whether 
these grow in sweet or brackish wnter. Of grain, they prefer 
oats and the young shoots of com, or rye, in the searcli of 
which tliey go miles distant ; this is done during the whole 
day, retiring in the evening to their watery haunts, for the 
purposo of drinking and roosting, the hitter of which they 
Tcry rarely do in tlie fieMs, 

When the snow covers the ground this species resorts to 
localities where certain spots have remained uncovered, and 
where a scanty meal may yet be found: and in the spring 
of the year, until their departure, the new seed on the 
ground, and the roots of acjuatic herbage and sedges make up 
a aufficiency that supplies their wants ; tills accounts ii 
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lueasure for llicir roving about at tbat time, over a wide 
euiface of ground than at any otlier period. 

In confincQient, the preacnt species feeds on the ganii 
food as our domesticated goose, and thrives upon it. 

The arrival of the Orange-legged Beao Goose Is by far 
later in central Europe than tbat of the pinli -footed, and 
its departure in the spring earlier, which iDduces us reason- 
ably to think that it breeds CirUicr north than that 
species, but, as before mentioned, wc cannot speak with 
certainty, although divers statements are made of its breed- 
ing in the lakes of Cumberland and Westmorland, Scot- 
land, and the western isles of tlie Hebrides ; also on the 
coast of Norway, in Iceland, and even in Sweden and Den- 
mark. In conGnenient it has keen known to intermix witU 
our tame goose, and to produce a mixed breed, resem- 
bling the tame mother in most respects, and the father 
in the dark-coloured nail on the tip of the upper mandible. 

The Orange-legged Bean Goose measures thirty-sli 
inches in length ; the beak two inches and a half from the 
forehead to the lip; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, 
nineteen inches and a half; the tarsus three inches and s 
half; the tail consists of sixteen feathers; the wings, when 
closed, do Dot extend beyond the tip of the tail. 

The head, and upper port of the neck are greyish brown, the 
lower part of the neck, and the under parts are pale ash colouri 
the upper part of the back, scapulars, and all the wing-covert* 
are brownish ash, bordered with white ; the rump is brownieht 
black ; vent and under tail-coverts, pure white ; tlie beak n 
black at the nail and base, and orange in the middle ; eye^ 
deep brown ; eyelids dark grey ; the legs and feet are orange. 

The female is smaller, and the young have a paler ash' 
coloured plumage, and two or three white spots near the bealCj 

The egg figuredaxaistliat of the Orange-legged Bean Qoosw 
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The White-fronted Goose is, like the rest of its family, 
a winter visitant in Great Britain, by no means uncom- 
mon, but still not so numerous as some otIierSi its num- 
bers depending in a great measure upon the state of the 
winter. 

We shot one of these birds in the month of February, 
1847, on the Tlinmcs, after having observed it for several 
days on a gravelly and broken bank of the river, that had 
remainetl free from snow, on account of its sheltered 
situation, while the entire neighbourhood was snow-clad ; 
this bird was one of a flock that had been obscncd to 
iy once or twice over the fields ; it did not seem to be shy, 
a« we met with it several times flying over our heads within 
twenty yards, and also standing about on Chertsey Mead, 
and in a cropped osier-bed ; this bird could not have been 
left behind by its Bock on account of any infirmity, as it 
proved perfectly sound, with the exception of the wing, 
that wc broke in firing at it, and it was besides in the best 
possible condition, and very excellent when roasted ; we 



only hud occasion to regret that we could not uicct with 
many of its companions. 

The geographical distribution of the White- fronted Goose 
is of very considerable extent ; it visits us, as before men- 
tioned, almost every winter ; it ranges in Europe from the 
most northern parts to France and Italy, during its different 
migratory journeys, and in Holland is very plentiful; it is 
also common in Asia and North America. In Lapland it is 
found in great flocks; in Greenland, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Prussia, and Poland, it is common, but the main 
body of the species appears to be partial to the sea-coast, 
and the countries that are bordered by it ; it ranges gene- 
rally about five or six miles inland, preferring salt to tresh 
water. The mouths of rivers and inlets by the sea-side it 
frequents constantly, and although stubble fields and arable 
knds are frequented by the White-fronted Goose, it does not 
exclusively pass its time there, but resorts daily to moist 
meadows, marshes, and the sea-coast; in this respect it stands 
in tlic list most properly between the Geese that pass their 
time inland, and those that exclusively inhabit the sea.- 
coast. 

The White-fronted Goose is a handsome bird, in con- 
sequence of its while forehead, bordered by deep black, its 
rosy-coloured beak, and the black markings on its white 
breast ; it walks about with ease and grace ; its flight is 
strong, and performed in a straight line, in the same manner 
as some others of its family, namely, one after the other, thus 
forming a connected link, although they keep no order Ib 
this respect when they only move about in pursuit of theii 
daily food. 

This species is rather sociable, congregating even with 
other kinds, as well on the ground as on the wing ; they, 
however, do not intermix with them, but only By about 
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close lo llieni wlien in small [lartics ; and on ihf sea-cousl 
ihcj also congregate in this manner with the Bcrnicle 
Goose. 

The call-note of the White-froiiled Gooae sounila very 
different from cither of the before-described species ; it may 
be described iu the words click, chicks or cling ! and when 
a flock arc in an excited or angry mood, the concert is 
exceedingly amuEing ; and iu cotisequcitcc this species has 
obtained also the appellation of the Laughing Goose. 

The food on which the White-fronted Goose subsists is 
not only com and green vegetable matter, but also marine 
plants and insects, the remains of which arc found in its 
stomach, namely, beetles, and other insects, their larva:, 
and small pebbles ; tlie specimen we obtained, as before 
noticed, had most probably gone in search of insects in 
the gravelly spots where we observed it : several times 
this goose was put up near Chertsey in the very same 
spot, on which it flew to a similar place near Walton 
Bridge, and returned again and again to the former. 

The breeding localities of the present species are in the 
higher northern regions, namely, the islands of the Arctic 
Ocean, but we are unable to state the number of eggs, and 
what the materials are that fonn the nest. 

Twenty-seven inches is the entire measurement of the 
While-fronted Goose ; the beak, which is flesh-red, with 
the nail white, measures two inches ; the legs are orange, 
the webs flesh-red, and the claws whitish hom colour; 
the tarsus measures three inches ; the eye is dusky ; the 
wing, from the carpus to the tip, sixteen inches in length. 
The forehead and chin are white, encircled by a narrow 
black band, which divides them from the brownish ash- 
colour of the head and neck ; the lower part of the neck 

nsh-coloured white, with several block bars in uncon- 
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nected patches on the breast and belly; the back, scapu- 
lars, wing-coverts, and flanks gull-coloured brown, all of 
which are bordered with reddish-brown ; quills black. 

The female has the white on the forehead smaller. 

The egg figured S30 is that of the White-fronted 
Goose. 
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Thk Bernicle Goose is a regular winter visitant in Great 
Britain, arriving in the autumn on our north-wesiem and 
western shores, and on the northern shores of Ireland, in 
very large flocks; it occaBionally frequents also llie eastern 
cosat, but only under peculiar circumstances, and in small 
numbers. The geographical range of this species extends over 
Europe, Asia, and America. The chief numbers reside in 
Lapland, Norway, Iceland, and Sweden, coming southward 
to the coast of the Baltic; also Jutland, ITolsteb and Hol- 
land, and the northern coast of France, In Asia it ranges 
from the most northern sliores as far as Japan. In America 
it a very plentiful in the Hudson's Bay and Canada, but 
rare in the United States, which proves plaiuly that the 
Bcmicic Goose prefers the colder regions of the globe, 
although the severity of the Arctic zone forces it to pass the 
winter in milder countries. The locality in which to seek for 
this bird is the sea-coast, particularly whero the spring tides 
deposit marine weeds in abundance on extensive flats, lis 
niigntury jouracys are performed duriug both night and day 



in consiJerable flocks, and invnrifibl)' along the sea-coast, 
skirling the land around hcad-lnnds and bays, and passing only 
wlien necessary over tic open sea; tlie roosting-places are 
also tlie sea-coafit ; consequently tlic Bernicle Goose docs not 
frequent inland situations. 

Tljc Bernicle Goose is a very liandsome bird, when seen 
busied in search of food, not only on account of its graceful 
bearing, but its marked plumage, with regular black bunds 
across its back, on a bluish ground-colour, and the contrasted 
black and white of tlic head and breast; its movements are 
made with ease, and it is capable of running with great speed 
if required. On the water this bird swims readily, the body 
being so much above that element, that the knees generally 
keep on a level with its Burfiice. On the wing the present 
species is very strong, and capable of performing various 
evolutions ; when migrating, the flock generally consists in 
pairs or families, which follow each other closely, thus forming 
a line. The act of alighting or taking wing is accompanied 
with a great deal of noise, from their well-proportioned, 
jjowerful wings. 

I'hese birds are sociable among their own species, and less 
sliy than the foregoing geese ; they will join a flock of cravat 
geese, or white-fronted geese, provided the number of them 
esceeds greatly their own, and allow the same sociability 
to take place among their number in the opposite circum- 
stance. Its voice or call-note is simple, and somewhat 
lengthenetl ; it may be described by the word gack or cack ! 
it also hisses when provoked. 

In confinement, this bird soon becomes tame, and is a 
pleasing acquisition in a larm-yard collection ; it lives to a 
considerable age, being of a hardy nature. 

The principal food of the Bernicle Goose consists in the 
leaves, shoots, and roots of vegetable matter, particularly 
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such as arc waicrcd by the spmy of the sen, and containing 
particles of salt ; the Pna dislans, and Juncus bulbosus are 
among its fevourites; young shoots of rye an J wheat are 
equally devoured, but not before a scarcity of the shore 
plants takes place. Among the food thus conBumed, it 
liJicwise devours many of the insect tribe and their larviB, 
that swarm among seaweeds, and in soft muddy localities ; for 
which end the bird swims frequently in shallow water, and 
gropes for these substances with its head under water to glean 
the bottom. In confinement everything that the domesti- 
cated goose feeds on, suits this species, particularly green 
food on the meadows, and the Iri folium tribe. 

It is a well known fact that the Bemiclc Goose docs very 
well in confioement, but heat distresses it, making it pant 
with open beak. 

For the purpose of breeding these birds assemble in 
large flocks in Lapland, the province of Archangel, and 
!n the bogs and morasses of the Samoicdes, and in many 
similar northern parts, but we can learn no particulars on 
this subject, neither have we ever seen an egg of this species ; 
oat drawing of the bird wm made from a living specimen 
in the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's Park, where 
several of them were kept for some years, but they have 
not hitherto produced eggs, or shewn any inclination to 
breed. 

The entire length of the Bemicle Goose, is from twenty- 
four to twenty-six inches; its wing, from carpus to tip, 
about seventeen inches ; there is a blunt nob or spur at 
the carpal joint ; tlie beak is one inch three lines in length ; 
legs three inches two lines ; the middle toe two inches 
six to seven lines ; the tail, consisting of fourteen feathers, 
is five inches and a half in length, the outer featliere being 
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not much shorter than the middle ones, making its shape 
more square than rounded. 

The colouring of the plumage is as follows : the forehead, 
sides of the head, the entire face, chin, and throat are 
white ; the space between the beak and eye black ; the 
top and back part of the head, the whole neck, breast, and 
mantle are black; the rest of the upper parts are bluish- 
ash, with black and white regular bars ; the quills are dusky 
black, the tail the same ; the upper tail-coverts white ; 
the breast, belly, vent, and under tail-coverts white ; the 
thighs are faintly barred with grey; the beak, legs, and 
feet are black ; the eyes brown. 
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Thk Brent Goose is a winter visitant in Great Britain, 
uid more numerous in Ireland and Scotland llian it is in 
England. Its appearance forebodes cold weallier, particularly 
when large flocks are obseryed to be on the wing, &s tliis 
(tpecics is dnven from its oummer liuunts by tlic commence- 
ment of the northern winter; consequently a north wind 
brings it in the greatest numbers to our shores. 

Tbe geographical distribution of thin Goose cictends over 
most of the northern countries of the old and new world. In 
Europe and Asia It resides within the arctic circle, and on the 
borders of tbe icy sea; it inhabits also Spltzbergen, Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the Baltic, and visits Po- 
mcrania, Holland, and the northern parts of France. In 
America, Greenland, and tlic Hudson's Bay, it is also found, 
as veil as in Canada, and appears in email numbers in tbe 
United States. The summer moiilhs are passed in the most 
norlbem parts that have been visited by travellers, and the 
' wiutcT in more southern countries, for the sake of the less 
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severe temperature of t!ie atmosiiIitTc, but it is rarely seen 
driller south lliaii H(i]lan<l and the coast of France. 

The locality chosen by the Brent Goose, is generally the 
Bca-shore and its vicinity, but we have met with it inUnd, 
where the rivers have been swollen, and the country inun- 
dated by heavy falls of rain, or covered with snow. Of all 
descriptions of wild Geese, the present species is the most 
regular visitant on our shores, and the mos tnumerous; as in- 
credibly large flocks of them sometimes cover the ground, so aa 
to form a perfectly black ticld ; and the same remark holds 
good with respect to the surface of the sea, particularly abont 
the mouths of large rivers or bays. In tlie month of November 
the Brent Goose arrives here from its summer retreat, remains 
the whole winter, and departs again in March and April. 
According to accounts that arc given of this species, 
some few have l>een known to breed in Ireland, where their 
numbers exceed those that appear on our shores, but we can- 
not think otherwise but that such have been birds that have 
been partially tamed, by their pairing with individuals kept for 
decoys; aa we cannot Icam that it breeds in any of the inter- 
mediate countries on this side of the arctic circle. 

The Brent Goose is a very beautiful and elegant bird, and 
shews to advantage when it walks about on the ground, in 
consequence of its smooth and close pluma^re, and its well- 
proportioned figure, heightened by the beauty of its subdued 
tints of slate colour and black; its movements are gTBccful 
and easy. Among the birds that are kept in St. James^ 
Park in London, there is not one that has given us more 
pleasure to watch, ulthoiigh its colouring has nothi;ig to 
attract the notice of the ndinirers of gay apparel. The flight 
of the Brent Goose is (juick, and performed with fully ex- 
tended wings, moved with regularity. These birds fly itt a 
great elevation during their migratory journeys, in very lai^ 
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flocks, and eittier in a single or double line, being lieadcil by 
one iiidlniiual, in tbe manner of other geese; when tlicy only 
change Uicir feeding ground, or move to s little diaUnco, 
they fly low over the ground or surface of the water. When 
a flock of Brent Geeee alight on the ground, the birds come 
down in a close body, and spread afterwards wider in tlie 
pursuit of their food ; but the manner of their taking wing, 
at the time of their starting on a migratory jouniey, is very 
peculiar, for they rise at once from the ground, and mount by 
S spiral movement high in the air; after which they move off, 
and are soon out of sight. 

By nature the present bird is sociable towards its own 
species, as well as towards others of its family ; it is by no 
means qitarretsome, but rather timid; when a single indi- 
vidnal has wandered from its companionc!, it eecms <juite lost, 
and easily becomes the prey of a sportsman. Towards man 
the Brent Goose is less shy than any other wild Goose ; but 
this circumstance may be greatly attributetl to the fact of their 
being entirely unaccustomed to the sight of human beings in 
the severe and uninhabited places where tliej are hatched and 
brought up ; for after their sojourn with us for a certain time, 
it becomes no easy matter to approach them within gun- 
shot. 

The call-note of this Goose is peculiar to itself, and where 
a large flock of this species flies over head, tlie sound that 
proceeds from them has by many sportsmen been compared to 
the cry of a pack of hounds : its description is varied, sounding 
like the diflerent expressions, cuatig, roll, and crock ! all ex- 
pressed in a hurried and harsh manner. In confinement it 
thrives very well, provided it is supplied with plenty of water, 
Eoch as a pond or ditch, and a grassy lawn or meadow. As 
food for the table, this species is very good. 

The food of the Brent Goose in a natural state, consists 
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chiefly of sea-weeds thai float on tlic surface, and marine 
plaiils that grow on tlic sejushore, about t)ic swampy and 
muddy grounds, ihat are alternately covered and uneovcrcd by 
the regular ebb and flow of the tides of the sea ; also of 
insects that are washed up and found in abundance on the 
weeds ; it devours also blades of young corn, and grasses of 
divers kinds. 

It has already been observed, that the Jtrcnt Goose breeds 
in very liigh northern latitudes ; very great numbers arc known 
to rear their young on the islands and shores of the IIudson''a 
Bay; but by far greater multitudes go still further towards the 
North Pole, Spitsbergen, and the eastern borders and Isles 
of Greenland. In Iceland few are observed to breed. 

Respecting the particulars of this species at the time of 
breeding, the locality clioscn, and the number of eggs, very 
little is known ; we arc, nevcrtlielcss, able to figure the egg of 
the Brent Goose, having had a well- identified specimen in 
our possession, from whicli the drawing was made. 

In Russia the Brent Goose is obtained in thousancb, and 
preserved by salting. A well known method of obtaining 
water-fowl, by means of which great numbers of geese and 
ducks are caught on our coasts, is by employing nets in the 
shapeof flues, like those used fur catching fish; the flues are set 
up across some tavourlte inlet, and behind them decoy birds 
arc kept, and the new comers beiug attracted by the decoy- 
birds, are driven into the nets by means of trained dogs. 

The measurements of the adult male Brenl Goose are 
twenty-three to twenty-four inches in length; its wing, from 
the carpus to the tip, fourteen inches ; the bill is nineteen 
lines long, ten lines deep at the base, and eight lines broad ; 
the lege are two inches eight lines long in the tarsus ; the 
middle toe two inches two lines. 

The colouring of the plumage is a dork slate-coloured 
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black on the upper parts, vith the exception of a white spot 
on the sides of the neck ; the upper tail- coverts, the vent, 
and under tail-coyerts are white ; the beak and legs are 
black ; some of the feathers of the under parts are clouded 
and edged with dusky brown and grey. The female is 
smaller than the male, and her plumage is more rusty in 
colour. 

The egg figured 232 is that of the Brent Ooose. 
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ANSER CANADENSIS. 

Thk Cravat Goose is an occasional visitant in Great Bri- 
taii)| and is said to occur From time to time in small £ocka 
in some of our wcalern counties. The accounts received from 
several navigators of tlie nortltcrn seas make menlion of the 
present species as abounJiiig iu the liighest norlliem latitudes, 
being met with iluring the breeding- season in Greenland, on 
the coast of Spitibcrgen, and the Hudson's Bay ; in the spring 
and autumn it visiis Canada, and in the winter penetrates as 
far south as Carolina. On the continent of Europe there is 
no instance on record of this bird having been captured in a 
wild state; ne may consequently suppose that we owe its 
occurrence in this country to some peculiar c ire iim stances of 
wind and weather, that combine to send stragglers to our 
coast from the American continent. 

It is, in our opinion, no great wonder that flocks of the 
Cravat Goose occasionally visit our shores, this being the 
case with many other of the migratory species of America. 
The reason why such visits have not been more frequently 
noticed may be attributed to the want of interest taken in 
the subject of Natural History by the greater portion of 
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ilie more enlightened purl of the eomniuiiity, uml lo the 
ignorance of those persons who are most likely to capture 
birds during the wintei season. The wealthy sportsmen 
do not go, in general, in pursuit of birds during the most 
probable time of seeing them, namely, boisterous and wet 
weather, and the keepers or poachers frequently send llicir 
prizes lo a distant market for sale, or devour tliem at 
home during limes of dearth ; 80 that the chances of esta- 
blishing facts on any such subjects of interest to an omilholo- 
gifll are exceedingly limited. 

The drawing of the present species was made by us from 
a bird in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, and we have 
had opportunities of comparing it with several other birds in 
collections of living specimens ; its head and neck are generally 
carried in the manner represented in our Plate when feed- 
ing, and the movement of those parts resembles that of 
the enake in a great degree. 

This bini is a very ornamental object, both on the ground 
and on the water, and its peculiar white gorget distinguislica 
it at first sight &om other geese : its walk is easy and grace- 
ful. 

Tlic call-note of the Cravat Goose is much like that of the 
Mule Swan. 

Respecting the reproduction of this species in a wild 
state, wc must rely upon the accounts obtained from 
American omitliologists, who say that the breeding-places 
arc near the water, among swamps, where the female forms 
a nest of dry grasses, lined with feathers, plucked from 
her own breast ; in it she lays six or seven eggs ; the male 
does not sit, but joins the family as soon as the young 
arc batched, and all remain together nntil tlic next breeding- 
■rason scpamtott them in the usual manner. The Canada 
Ooose apparently jiuini lor life. 
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The smaU flocks before mentioned as visiting us occa- 
sionally, ore most proliabiy families, consisting of the two 
old birds and their offB))ring: we are strengthened in this 
belief by the feet that, where such have been seen in a cer- 
tain spot, part of them frequently fly 08* to some little 
distance, while two will remain on the ground, and continue 
there for some time, if unmolested. 

The food of the Cravat Goose consists chiefly of the tops 
of divers kinds of herbage, and such insects, kc, as are found 
among the roots of aquatic plants. 

The flesh of the Cravat Goose 13 very good, and the 
birds are consequently welcome visitors in dreary northern 
countries to the inhabitants, who obtain them in great num- 
bers during the summer season. 

The dimensions of the adult bird arc as follows : — 

The entire length three feet Ave or six inches ; the beak 
two inches two lines; the tarsus three inches sis lines; 
the wing, from the carpus to the tip, nineteen inches and a 
half. I'he licod and neck are black, with a purple reflection ; 
on the front of the neck below the throat is a white gorget 
that almost reaches up to the nape. The upper parts are 
cinereous brown, which colour eitends over the aides and 
flanks, with lighter coloured tips to each feather ; all the rest 
of the under parts are cleau white ; the rump, tail, and quills, 
are dusky black ; the upper taO-coverts are white ; the eyes 
are brown ; the beak, legs, and feet, bluish black. 

The egg figured ^S is that of the Cravat Goose. 
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PLATE CCXXXIV. 



REU-BREASTED COOSE. 



ANBER RUPICOLLIS. 



I 



Thb Red-breaated Goose is a very rare occasiooal visitant 
in Great Britain ; it was noticed by Montagu and Bewick, 
and liu occurred eincc in several instances, but only as goli- 
luj individuals, which seems to denote their being strag- 
glers. 

On the continent of Europe this birdhas been observed under 
the same circumstances, one individual having been captured 
at a time in Belgium, one in France, and also single speci- 
mens in several different parts of the coast along the German 
Ocean. Temminck remarks, that the specimens thus obtained 
must have escaped from captivity ; but, without wishing to 
dispute the possibility of it, we consider it improbable tLat 
fit least twenty known specimens of this kind should have 
so eacaped, while there is no collection in Europe on record 
where there hos ever been an individual alive, with the ex- 
ception of one that was captured alive in 1766, in Yorkshire, 
and kept for a short time during the summer months. 

The present species inhabits the northern parts oF A^a, 
between the Icy sea and Siberia, about the mouths of the 
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tiTers Obeanil Lena. In Denmark it has been met with near 
Ulrifhsliolm in Fiilmcn, and near Ripen in Jutland, in small 
flocka of friim four lo six individuals. On the approach of 
the inclement season it migrates in larger 6ocks south, as 
far aa the Caspian Sea. 

Respecting the habits of the Red-brcaatcd Goose, we can- 
not Bay more than that it feeds principally on vegetable mat- 
ter, which seems to be verified by the good flavour of its flesh, 
and its entire freedom from any fishy or rancid flavour. 

By nature this bird is shy and circumspect ; individuals 
have been kept with other species in Russia, where they 
became tolerably tame, fed on grasses and green vegetables, 
but refused com, and required much water to drink ; but they 
soon died when the weather became warm. 

On the swamps in the before- mentioned localities of 
northern Asia, these birds breed in great numbers, but re- 
Bpccting the nrst and eggs nothing has hitherto been men- 
tioned by northern travellers. 

The call-note of the present species is said to resemble the 
word Itjackway, frequently repeated when on the wing ; their 
tnigrations arc performed in double tines, headed by one 
bird. 

Our drawing being made from a specimen in the British 
Museum, we give the dimensions there obtained: — The wing 
measured, from the carpus to the tip, fourteen inches ail 
lines; the tarsus two inches three lines; the middle toe and 
claw two inches two lines ; the beak from tlie forehead one 
inch three lines. The entire length is said to be from one to 
two and twenty inches. 

The colouring of its plumage is as follows : — A block band, 
originating at the upper ridge of the beak, eitends over the 
head, nape, and down the back of tlic neck ; anotlier of 
the same colour begins at the throat and reaches to the eyes. 
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wLicL it snrrounda ; between the beak and tUe eye is an oval 
white spot ; from beliinil the eye, extending over the sidea of 
Ihc head, a white band runs parallel witli the black list on 
the neck ; on the ear-coverts ii> a triangidar Epot of rufous 
bruwn, speckled with black ; the tbroat and breast are chest- 
nut brown, beneath which runs a narrow white band; the 
mantle, back, Tumji, and quil I -feathers, are black ; the shoul- 
der of the wing and coverts are ditsky, and the feathers of the 
Inltcr being tipped with paler edges, form two bars across the 
wing ; the tail is black, lipped with white ; the lower part of 
tbc breast, belly, and flanks, are black, some of the latter 
feathers bordered with white ; the thighs, belly, vent, upper 
and under tail-coverts are white; the beak and legs are black; 
the eyes dark brown. 

In old c&binet specimens the binek plumage becomes dusky, 
little trace of the original tint remaining ; the legs and beak 
also &de. 
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PLATE CCXXXV. 

SPUR- WINGED GOOSE. ''■ 



Thk Spur-winged Goose was admitted into the list of 
British Birds, and figured in Bewick's l>caiiti^l work, in 
consetjuence of a epecimen that vaa sliot near St. Germain, 
in Cornwall. 

This individual, the only one ever met with in Britain, 
may bave been driven hither by some uniisuul circunistRnces 
of wind or weather ; or, which is more probable, it may have 
escaped from some collection, like many other rare visitors. 

Tbc natural abode of this bird is Africa; but re- 
specting its habits, no accounts have as yet been re- 
ceived ; we can therefore only mention the observations 
we have had opportunities of makiDg on a specimen that 
waa for some time living in the Zoological Gardens, in 
the Regent> Park. 

Its rouinor of teoding was like that of moat other 
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geese, nnmely, graBing ; it also piirtook of oilier vegetable 
Tooil. 

In its manners this bird seemed sulky and over-bearing, and 
towards tlic other water-birds, that were kept in the uunc 
compartment, it was so very spiteful that some of the 
inmates were obliged to be taken to other parts of the 
gardens ; the near approach of another species of Ooosc 
or Duck made it use its formidable weapon, the spur on 
the wing, with such effect, that the poor devoted object was 
careful to keep for the future at u distance from its persecutor. 
Our drawing was made from the bird alluded to, and al- 
though its plumage was not in very good condition, we can 
vouch for the correctness of its representation, as well as for 
the accuracy of colouring in the beak, legs, and eyes, sub- 
jects that cannot be relied on in cabinet specimens. 

The dimensions of the Spur-winged Goose are as follow : — 
The wing measures, from the carpus to the tip, cightcea 
inches, including the spur, which is seven lines: the beak, 
from the gape, three inches, from the forehead also three 
inches ; from the tip of the beak to the front comer of the 
eye three inches nine lines ; the tarsus three inches six lines ; 
the middle toe three inches three lines, or including the nail, 
three inches nine lines; outer toe, including the nail, three 
inches five lines ; inner toe and nail three inches, hinder toe 
one inch three lines ; the second, third, and fourtli quills of 
equal lengtli, and the longest in the wing; the first and 
fiflh seven lines shorter ; the tertials are as long as the ijuiU- 
feathers. 

The beak and fleshy knob on the forehead and orbits 
are red, ae also the legs and feet; the eyes are amber- 
coloured. 

The upper purl of the head, neck, and sides of the breast 
vre dusky ; the chin, throat, and ear-cuvcrts are white ; the 
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mantle, back, wing-coverts, and tertials are deep metallic 
brown colour ; reflected with purple and copper in difl!erent 
lights; the upper and outer ridge, including the spurious 
wing, are white, as also the greater wing-coverts, forming 
thereby a white band across the wing ; the secondaries are 
rich deep green ; the quills are dusky ; the tail wood-brown ; 
the belly and under tail-coverts are white ; the vent dusky. 

The egg figured 235 is that of the Spur-winged 
Goose. 
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PLATE CCXXVI. 

EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 



ANBER EOYPTIAMS. 

The Egyptian Goose is an occasional visitant in Great 
Britain, anil althougli some omitliologists coneider it illegal 
to place it among the British Birds, we have Colonel Hawker'a 
autliority for doing so, in conse<iuence of the frequent occur- 
rence of the Bpccies in many parts of the country, under 
circumstances of undoubted wildness ; especially the occur- 
rence of a flock of nearly eighty, that visited Hampshire, of 
which some were shot. 

The geographical distribution of this species extends over 
the entire continent of Africa, from Egypt to the Cape of 
Good Hope ; from thence they visit the south of Europe, 
principally about the Danube ; they also frequent the islands 
of the Archipelago, and Sicily. 

The locality preferred by the Egyptian Goose, seems un- 
doubtedly the shores of inland seas, rivers, and lakes ; from 
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wLicU it wanders at times to feed upon the pasture-grounds 
b their vicinity ; by tlie sea-side it is not met with. 

In coDseiiuence of its ornamental plumage and productive 
breed, many of ttie species are kept in 3 half domesticated 
state in parks and pleasure grounds ; we have consetjuently 
had many opportunities of observing them, when the pcculinr 
attiludcB of the bin! and its colouring, frequently reminded ua 
of ancient Egyptian figures and drawings. 

The food of this bird consists in herbage, barley, oats, 
turnips, carrots, and cabbages, on which they thrive ex- 
ceeding well in eonBnement; also the roots of aqunlic 
plants ; worms, snails, &e., art; greedily sought for by the 
water side. 

In the warmer climates of Africa, this species bnilds 
its nest invariably near the water, and frequently on the 
edge of such springy places, as occur in the sandy, dry local- 
itiea; the nest has also been found on the top of matted 
water plants, the floating of which was prevented by the long 
fibres that are connected with the bottom. The nest itself 
is made of reeds, stalks of water-plants and leaves, being 
lined with cotton and feathers. The birds pair for life, 
and are much attached to each other, and their watchRilneas 
for their young is very remarkable. 

The cgga are from six to eight in number, and in size 
and colour as represented in our plate. 

The general appearance of this Goose is peculiar, in con- 
sequence of its possessing longer legs than any other of its 
fitmily; its body is generally carried less horizontally, and 
its head more elevated ; giving altogether the appearance of 
more dignity than is possessed by most of the Goose tribe ; 
its walk resembles in some measure that of the bustards ; 
and is pursued with ability and tolerable speed. 



On the water it swims apparently witli great enertion, 
baving ita fore-parts very low in the water, and its hinder 
parts very much elevated ; to sucb an extent, that when 
Ewiinmiiig Us knees arc invariably above that dement. 
When the Egyptian Goose is pursued, it doca not lake to 
the water, unless as a means of crossing over to the op- 
posite shore, but it runs for the shelter of some bush 
or thicket of long herbage, which proves the fact of its 
being more a land than a water inhabitant. On the wing 
the Egyptian Goose is strong, and easily to be detected 
by its appearance, in consequence of its very long pinions, but 
it has great trouble apparently in rising from the ground; 
during its migrations it flies high, and when in a flock, 
they form double lines, after the manner of other Geese. 

In its natural disposition, the Egyptian Goose appears 
spiteful and (juarrelsome, but at the same lime sliy ; yet 
when once tamed, it is apparently satisfied ; it requires, 
nevertheless, much care and attention. 

Its call-note resembles most in its utterance that of the 
common goose, yet not without a peculiarity of its own. 

The dimensions of tliis goose are as follow : — 

The entire length twenty-three inches; the expanse of 
the wings fifty-sis inches; the beak two inches; the tarsus 
three inches seven lines ; the middle toe, including the claw, 
three inches three lines. 

The adult male has the beak red, with the nail, margins 
and base black ; the eyes are yellow : the legs and feet red ; 
the throat, forehead, and crown, arc white ; the nape and 
back of the neck, the back and tertials are ferruginoiis 
brown, finely pencilled with undulating transverse lines ; 
a patch snrrounding the eyes, cheslnut-brown ; the cheeks 
and sides of the head are white with a tinge of rufous: 
the base of the neck is surrounded by a rcmiginous band ; 
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the upper pari of the wing, including the wing coverts, white ; 
the smaller coverts are crossed near the tip with black, forming 
thereby a narrow black band ; the quill- feathers are black, 
edged and tinged with green ; the secondaries reddish brown, 
with the edges chestnut ; tlic lower part of the back, the 
rump and tail dusky black ; the front of the neck, the breast 
and forepart of the belly are buff-coloured with a patch 
of chestnut on the breast; the rest of the under parts are 
pale irood brown ; the flanks are pencilled with undulating 
tiansTersc lines, but these are bo very fine that they in many 
instances remain unnoticed by the common beholder ; 
the under tail-coverts are rust yellow. 

The plumage of the female differs in being less bright, 
and the chestnut coloured patch round the eyes, the mark 
on the hreast, and the ring around the base of the neck 
are smaller and not perfect ; the white on the wing is less 
pore, and the feathers of the back, secondaries and tertials 
are tinged with grey, the beak and legs arc flesh-red, and the 
eyes brownish. 

The e^ figured 3.S6 is that of the Egyptian Goose. 
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PLATE CCXXXVII. 

SWAN GOOSE. 

ANSER OUINEEVSia, 



The Swan Goose having been figured by Bewick as a 
partly-naturalized species, we admitted It as such into our 
quarto edition of Britisli Birds ; consequently, having pro- 
mised to figure every subject that we introduced in otir 
former work, we cannot very well omit it at present. 

According to the best authenticated Btatcmenta, the 
Swan Goose was brought over to Britain from the coast of 
Guinea, and it has apparently thriven very well in this 
country, as it may be met with in many farm-yards, on 
tlie borders of ornamental pieces of water, aud even in cot- 
tage grouuda. 

Its chief haunts or preferred localities are grassy mea- 
dowH, commons, and the Lanka of inlets and ditches with 
running water, where il feeds principally on grasses and 
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grain; &hhougli it namlen; about and roostfi in tlic: sanu' 
^^rds and out-houses with the tame or common domestic 
Goose, it appareotly pTctbrs the immediate company 
of its own species, being most frequently seen to 
follow on each other's footsteps ; it is, besides, more 
fond of straying, and on this account mlher troublesome to 
watch over. 

Like all other Oeese, it is very much at home on the water, 
but most of its time is spent on shore. 

Its note is much the same as that of the tame 
Goose, but uttered in a higher pitch, and more frequently 
repeated. 

The measurement of the present species is about three 
feet and a half in length ; the beak, from the gape to the 
lip, is three inches three lines ; the tarsus, four inches ; 
the middle toe and nail four inches ; the outer toe nearly the 



The beak is generally black, including the knob, although 
the knob and base of the beak arc in some individuals 
oraogc-yellow ; the base of the upper mandible is encircled 
by a white band that originates at the comer of the mouth, 
and reaches across the foreheiid to the opposite comer of the 
e; the legs are black; the middle and outer toes arc 
edi, the inner loo and legs reticulated ; the top of the 
imi is dusky brown, at the hinder part of which begins 
a black line, that goes down the nape and entire length of 
the back of the neck ; tlie upper parts of the plumage are 
cireicous brown, with paler edges to the feathers ; the 
neck and breast are bufT-coIour, approaching to ochrous 
yellow ; the belly, vent, and under tail-coverts, are 
white ; the flanks are cinereous brown, with white edges to 
the feathers. 
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Under the chin or throat is a loose pouch, almost bare of 
feathers. 

The female is somewhat less in size, and the knob on the 
beak not so extended. 

The egg figured £87 is that of the Swan Ooose. 
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CREAM-COLOURED GOOSE. 
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On the 11th of January, 1841, a snow-white bird, the 
oiiginal of the onnexed Plate, was brought to ua. It had 
juat been shot on the Thames, near tlie village of Shep- 
perton, Middlesei, where we then resided. The bird had 
fallen on the drifting ice, the river being partly frozen over, 
and the young sportsman who had brought it down was 
obliged to walk on the ice in order to reach his prize ; in 
making this attempt the ice broke under him, and he fell 
through into the river. Ho hail the good fortune to rise 
again in a part of the stream that was free from ice, and 
eventually succeeded not only in gaining the shore, but in 
bringing the object of his pursuit safely with him. 

It was a beautlfiil bird, and not known by name or ap- 
pearance cither to the person who had shot it or to our* 
selves : we consequently, after purchasing it, took full par- 
ticulars of its appearance and measurements, but being at 
last unable to reconcile it with any known species, we con- 
cluded, rather hastily, that it was a half-bred individual from 
some of the preserves or decoys in one of the neighbouring 
counties, which had been induced by the severity of the 
season to stray from its usual haunts, 
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Under this impression we consigned the individual to the 
household authorities to have it dressed for dinner, not 
doubting its quaHfieations for the table; we reserved only 
the licad, foot, and wing for future examination. But, 
to our dismay, on meeting with our goose again on the 
tabic, we ascertained its total unfitness for the purpose for 
wliieh we had destined it, as its flesh was so strongly tainted 
with a fishy and rancid flavour as to be entirely unpalat- 
able ; ao much so that it was finally rejected even by 
the quadrupeds of the family. 

We DOW, however, doubly regretted having destroyed 
a specimen, with the exception of the fragments before 
mentioned, of what now appeared to m an undoubtedly 
wild bird, and one that, as far as we could ascertain, waa 
hitherto unknown to naturalists, or at least undescribed. 
The only compensation we could make to ourselves was 
to figure the bird in our quarto edition of British Birds, 
in hopes that some one of our contemporaries might be 
more enlightened than we ourselves were on the subject of 
its name and history. 

With the same view we again figure our Cream-coloured 
Goose in the present work, hoping that time will unfold its 
lustory, which we have in vain sought in the works of many 
omithologisls of Europe and America. 

The entire length, from the tip of the beak to the 
extremity of the tail, was two feet three inches; its weight 
six pounds ; expanse of the wings three feet ; the tail 
extended four inches beyond the tips of the wings; the 
toes, when the bird was held up, reached to the tip of 
the tail ; the beak, from the tip to the forehead, two inches 
three lines, from the gape two inches nine lines, the same 
ftom the frontal corners to the tip ; from the tip of the 
beak to front corner of the eye three inches six lines ; 
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the upper mandible measured one inch in width through' 
out i the ving, Irom tlie carpus to the tip, eleven inches 
three Udcb; the second (juill-Feather the longest in the 
mag i the tail contained fourteen pointed feathers, the 
outer two inches shorter than the middle ones; the tarsus 
two inches three lines ; the middle toe and nail two inches 
nine lines ; outer toe two inches six lines ; inner toe two 
inches two lines; hinder toe eleven lines. 

The plumage was entirely without a spot ; the head, neck, 
and entire body delicate cream yellow; the wings and tail 
pure white; the throat was slightly ribbed longitudinally, 
like the Common Goose. A slight shade of ash colour on 
the nape, mantle, and sides of the throat ; the legs, toes, and 
weba pure transparent red lead; the eyes brown; the eye- 
lids pale orange ; the beak yellowish flesh colour at the 
base, redder towards the centre, and rich ruby towards the 
tip ; the lower mandible flesh colour ; the noil of both man- 
dibles dusky horn colour, as well as the ridge from the fore- 
head to near the lip, extending over the membrane of the 
nostrils. A knob upon the ridge of the upper mandible 
about one third from the tip; the nails of tlie toes pale flesh 
colour; the soles of the toes the same ; the first quill-feather 
sinuated. 
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Altroogh entirely excluded from the list of Britiali 
Birds by some of oiar historians, we consider that the Mute 
Swan has fully as many claims upon us as a half reclaimed, 
or even naturalized species, as several birds that are so 
included, since it lives in many of our rivers in a state ap- 
proaching in the nearest posaible degree towards entire 
liberty, if it does not actually visit Britain occasionally as a 
voluntary migrant. 

This species inhabits the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, preferring the climates of moderate temperature to those 
of extreme cold. In the southern parts of Scandinavia and 
Russia, about the large seas of southern Siberia it is most 
plentiful. Hungary, Poland, Prussia, and the Baltic are 
among the places of their resort on the approach of winter: 
the greater numbers however go to the Caspian Sea, the seas 
of Persia and Greece, and also to Sardinia. 

In all these countries some r(.'main to breed, and in most 
of them the birds are not only unmolested, but under the 
protection of magistrates and proprietors of the soil. 
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It is hanlly retiuisite to state that thu localities fn'i|iienteJ 
bjr the Mute Swan are m the vicinity of water, cither sea, 
river, or lake. During hard frost it necessarily comes to 
land, frequenting tlie meadows that border the water, or 
spriogy places that remain unalTectcd by the frost. 

The food of this bird consists of aquatic vegetable matter, 
roots, leaves, and grain, insects and their larva?. The spawn 
of fish it consumes to such an extent, that where many of 
these beautiful creatures are kept as ornaments, the proprie- 
tots pay dearly for their maintenance, owing to the myriads 
of spawn that are consumed by them. We are quite sure 
that the fishery of the Thames suffers more from the depre- 
dations of these birds, than from all that the poachers can 
do by their nightly labours. 

The nest of the Swan, which is constructed on the ground 
by the water-aide, or on some boggy projection or mound in 
the river or lake, is made of flags and rushes piled cnreftilly 
one upon another. The height of this structure depends 
upon the taste or foresight of the birds, for both male and 
female work at it; and after the hen-bird has begun to sit, 
if there is a probability of the water rising higher than usual, 
the nest is raised in a very interesting manner, which we have 
witnessed eevcra] times; the male carries fresh supplies of 
flags, and the female draws them into the nest, and works 
them under the eggs, thus raising herself and her eggs by 
degrees. 

The eggs produced vary in number, according to the age 
of the parent ; young birds do not exceed five or six, whereas 
the old ones usually lay seven or eight. The time of incu- 
bation lasts from five to six weeks, after which the young 
brood come forth, and remain the first day in the nest, 
where the mother thoroughly dries them ; the day after tliey 
follow the |>arcnts, who instruct them in swimming and feed- 
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ing. The attention bestowed by the parents upon the 
young \a inccBsant, and when fatiguet! by ihe strength of the 
stream, or requiring to be removed to a distance too great for 
their young capacity, the hen-bird takes the young ones on 
her back, which she accomplishes by lowering bereclf a little 
in tlie water, and occasionally assisting them to ascend with 
her foot, and in this manner they are carried in safety to aomo 
more desirable spot. The shape of the swan's back, which 
is very flat, is wel! adapted for this purpose, and when her 
wings are raised the young ones repose in the most beautiful 
and safe cradle imi^nable. 

The Mute Swan is indisputably the moat elegant of water 
birds, when floating on its natural element ; and it is, besides, 
the best swimmer. The beauty of ita arched neck and Its 
exquisitely white plumage, as well as its finely proportioned 
figure, have at all times called forth the admiration of the 
poet, the painter, and the lover of nature, and must attract 
the attention of the most common observer. On the ground, 
or in the act of walking. It is not so much to be admired; 
its walk is helpless and waddling. Its flight is performed in 
a straight line, at the elevation of three or four hundred feet 
from the ground, when in a wild state ; while those that are 
partly domesticated, rarely fly more than twenty feet from 
the ground. 

Swans, like many others of the feathered race, appear very 
susceptible of atmospheric changes, and are usually consi- 
dered to shew their consciousness of approaching storms by 
their restlessness ; wc have ourselves many times seen ihcir 
anticipations verified by the result. 

The foresight of the Mute Swan, also, on the subject of 
the floods, to which this and other parts of the Thames are 
periodically subject, is very remarkable ; and so well known, 
that, when in the spring the Swans are seen raising their nesta 
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aa increase in tlie height of the water above the usual average 
b s saTe prophecy. 

In a wild state the Mute Swan is said to be very aby, 
although the domesticated subjects are generally tame enough, 
and Eometimea troublesome to fishcnnen and persons whose 
occupaUoDB are by the water side. At some seasons, how- 
ever, they are formidable, on account of their strength and 
pugnacity ; we kuaw an instance of a Mute Swan, which was 
kept on a piece of water in a park, attacking a man with 
such fury as to break his arm with a blow from his powerrul 
wing; and we lately witnessed a swau face a spaniel dog 
with such determination, as to drive the animal from the 
spot. 

The call-note of the Mute Swan sounds like the word 
ntaut, maul! esprcssed in a nasal, but gentle tone. The 
sound produced by the strong pinions of this bird when 
flying is very loud, and may be heard at a great distance. 

Although apparently naturalized in some [tarts of Britain, 
oamcly on the river Trent and elsewhere, where they are 
said not to be under the dominion of any master, the Mute 
Swan does not appear to be on the Thames so entirely inde- 
pendent, since it is considered expedient in severe winters to 
house and feed these creatures, under the impression that 
when there is much ice in the river they are unable to 
obtain their food. Under these circumstances, when many 
arc collected together in a bam, it is very interesting to 
observe, at feeding time, with what solicitude each male 
watches for the interest of his own mate and young ones, 
and lakes care that they are well served before he partakes 
of any food hiaisclf. 

While watching Swans feeding as they Boat along by the 
bonks of the river, we have noticed that they seem unable 
to swallow the grass and herbs that they crop along the 
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margin, udIlI they have saturated tlicm with water, since 
they are invariably seen, as soon as they have filled llieir 
bills with grasses, to dip their beaks into the stream. 

We believe that Swana are not so destructive among fish 
aa they are among their spawn, since their movements are 
too measured and deliberate to enable them to eecure such 
active prey, although their relish for fish may be observed 
and proved whenever a fisherman casts the small dead bait 
from his boat's well. 

The entire length of the Mute Swan is from four feet 
eight inches to five feet ; its weight about thirty pounds. 

The entire plumage is white ; the head and neck more 
or less tinged vrith rust-colour, more bo in the spring of 
the year than at other times ; the nail on the beak, the edges 
of the mandibles, the base, and the edge of the nostril, as 
well as the lore to the eyes and tubercle are jet black ; the 
beak itself yellowish red ; the legs and toes black ; the eyes 
dark brown. 

The egg figured 239 is that of the Mute Swan. 
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The Wliistling Swan, or Hooper, is a frequent winter 
visitor in many j»Lrts of Great Britain, and in seasons of 
great severity occurs in very consideraljle numbers. It is 
Eot only met with in the northern ]>art3 of Britain, but oc- 
GuioD&Ily extends to the most southern counties, spreading 
sloDg the coast and rivers. Their arrival in England tahes 
place early in the autumn, and although preferring the 
eea-coaat, they are, in stormy weather, seen a considerahle 
distance inland. 

In October of ttie present year, 1848, many were killed 
about Gravcsend ; and in our own neighbourhood, twenty 
miles above London, several were seen flyiug about llie low 
knds by the river Thames, during the autumnal flood, driven 
inl&nd doubtless by the heavy gales that prevailed at times at 
that season. 

The gcogrephiod distribution of this species extends over 
Europe, Asia, and America, the summer months being passed 
in the northern, and the winter in more southern coun- 
tries. The Whistling Swan, or Hooper, does not go so far 
uorth aa some of the AnatidEO, as it seldom extends much 
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beyond tlie Arctic circle. In Europe it abounds chiefly in 
Sweden, Laplaud, Bud Russia : in Asia it is found in Siberia 
and Kamscbatkn, and in Hudson''s Bay in America. 

On the approach of cold and inclement weather it migrates 
southward, tlitough Canada and the United States &s far as 
the Gulf of Mexico ; in Asia it desecnds as far as Japan, 
China, Persia, Syria, and Egypt : at that time of the year 
it is very numerous in the vicinity of t!ie Caspian Sea and 
the mouth of the Wolga ; also on the Black Sea, from 
whence it wanders to Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Italy. 
The numbers that pass on the approach of winter through 
the central parts of Russia and the Baltic, wander to the 
southern parts of Sweden and Denmark, and from thence 
visit our shores, as well as Prussia, Poland, and Holland in 
moderate numbers, and pursuing the sea-coast make their 
appearance occasionally on the coast of France. Some in- 
stances are also on record of its appearance inland, namely 
in divers parts of Germany, particularly Westphalia, the 
Rhenish provinces. Saxony, Dessau, Worlitz, and others. 
The greater numbers pass the winter on the sea, close in 
shore, in bays and sheltered situations, and arc seldom seeji 
inland, but when the weather becomes boisterous and stormy, 
small parties are, however, met with on the swamps and 
inundated lands that border large rivers, while the larger 
(locks remain on the sea and coast in the same latitudes. 

The autumnal migration lakes place in general in October, 
and in April the spring migrations commence towards the 
north and north-east. The migratory journeys of this speciea 
are chiefly performed during the day, either in large flocks, 
consisting of hundreds, in families or pairs. When united 
in flocks the birds fly in a single line, which becomefl of 
very considerable length, where there are many together. 
Although the Whistling Swan is met with in large numbeis 
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I th e sea, in our climates, it rarely goes any distance from 
, as it rc(|uires shallow water, where the bottom 
I supplied with weeds within the reach of its long 
swuiupy shores and flooded grassy meadows seem 
to suit its habits to a great degree. In its summer locality 
it is said also to frequent swamps of all kinds in the most 
secluded situations. 

The general appearance of the present species is not so 
graceful as that of our tome swan ; it usually e^Liries its 
neck almost stmigbt, and may thus very easily be distin- 
guished from its congener by a sportsman, or person who 
is acquainted with both species ; on a near approach the 
ydlow beak is so conspicuous as to serve ns a good mark 
of distinction ; the proportions of this bird are also less 
elegant than those of the mute swan. 

The movements of the present species, when on the 
ground, are very expert, it walks with ease, and can run 
•cry rapidly, which many a sportsman must acknowledge, 
from the fact that it requires a good pair of legs to overtake 
a Whistling Swan that has been winged. In the exercise of 
Bwimming the Whistling Swan is not much more expert than 
the common goose, and this may be attributed to its more 
frequently employing itself in wading among swamps, than in 
Soatingon the liquid element. The flight of the Whistling 
Swan resembles that of our tame swan in most respects, but in 
consequence of its greater practice, it flies apparently with 
more ease and with less noise; yet on taking wing, or 
alighting, it makes a considerable noise, and may be heard at 
a great distance. 

Like most birds in a wild state, the present species is shy, 
y«t not remarkably so, as we have frequently seen them 
walk about on Cbcrtscy Mead, in Surrey, during flood-time, in 
open day, and almost within gun-sliot, without taking notice 
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Bewick's Swan, which has of late ycnrs been recognised 
by Mr. Yarrell ns difTfring'i not only in aize, but nlso in 
many other respects Trom the hooper, or whistling swan, is a 
winter visitant to Great Britain, more numerous in Irelanil 
than England ; it appears, liowever, to visit Britain princi- 
pally during the moat severe winters. The greater attention 
that has of late years been paid to the subject of ornithology, 
has apparently ojwned the eyes of sportsmen wider, or the 
prices that are paid for now speeics, have made persons 
generally more careful in examining what thoy obtain. To 
ihcBC causes wc probably owe the tardy justice, at List done 
to several species formerly unrecognized. Bewick himself, 
with wliosc name this species is now, out of compliment, 
allied, must have been acquainted with this bird, since he 
has given a representation of its head as a vignette to his 
"Elk or Hooper " {synonymous with our whistling swan), 
although his acquaintance with this species appears not to 
have been sufficient to enable him to distinguish it from its 
congener. In this vignette the black portion of the tip of 
the beak cxtenils bevond, and surrounds ihc oriBcc of the 
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nostril, ifliicL is uot ihccosc with the lioopcr ; in tlinl bird 
ihe noslril itself is the line of deLaarcation between the black 
and yellow portions ; the one colour occupying tlie lower, 
the other the upper side. 

We have also noticed authora to speak of the great 
divrnity in the weight of tlie liooper, even among those 
killed from the same patty, which mduces ua to believe that 
the hoopers and the Bewick's Swan aBSocintt occasionally in 
the same flock. 

The present species is probably an inhabitant of the 
Dorlh-eastem {mrts of Europe and Asia, and the islands 
of the Arctic Ocean ; it is said to be plenlil\itly distributed 
over Siberia, and in North America equally so. 

We have reason to believe that this is the swan that 
inhabits Iceland, where there is only one species known. 
It there frequents the bogs and swamps on the borders of 
lakes in the most unfrequented mountainous parts of that 
island, during the summer ; from whence it luigmtes south- 
ward, to pass the winter in the vicinity of tlie warm springs, 
and during very severe weather it extends its journey still 
farther towards the south. TIiu autumnal migration com- 
mences in October, and the return in the spring in the 
month of March, the birds univing already paired at their 
breeding-places early in April; these journeys are performed 
daring both night and day. When the present species 
alights on a large pond or lake, it almost immediately seeks 
tlic shore, in order to wade among the boggy, shallow parts, 
where it is enabled to reach the bottom with its beak, in 
order to obtain its food. This principally consists In roots, 
stalks and leaves of aquatic plants, the larvce of insects, and 
worms. 

It appears that the manner of breeding in this species 
Uifiufa in no way from tliat of otliers of its fiunily, for iu 
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IcekntI, where these awans breed, it is said ihat many pnire 
congregate in one spot, although each pair keep their im- 
mediate space to themselves, without allowing their neigh- 
bours to interrerc. The nests are composed of boughs of iho 
northern willow, rushes, and leaves of divers flags, &c., piled 
one upon another, without much labour being bestowed in 
weaving them together; the C^a are usually from five to 
seven in number; but we forbear to Sgurc one until we have 
obtained a specimen that we can siifticiently rely upon. 

The entire length of Bewick's Swan is three feet nine 
inches ; the beak to the forehead, three inches six Vines ; to 
the eyes four inches four and a-half lines; the middle toe, 
five inches three lines; the wing twenty inches six lines 
from the carpus to the tip. 

The entire plumage white; the colours of the beak are 
blaek and orange yellow, the former occupying the tip, and 
extending beyond the nostrils, as before-mentioned, and cover- 
ing the ridge of the mandibles, including also the fleshy 
part of the under mandible ; the base and lore orange yel- 
low ; the legs and feet dull black ; the eyes dark chestnut. 
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Wb are induced to figure the prcseot speciee, in conse- 
quence of a epecimen of this bird having beeu brought to us 
very recently, that was killed very near to our rcBidence. 
We do not presume to say Uiat the bird was perfectly wild, 
but the circumstances attending its capture were rather pecu- 
liftT, and may possibly lead to the consideration, whether this 
spt'cies has extended Itself over countries from whence it might 
have come to our abores ; as it is very improbable that it 
should, under any circumBtances, have travelled of its own 
accord so great a distance as from New South Wales, whidi 
is usually considered aa its native place, according to all ac- 
counts given of the subject. The particulars of its capture 
ue 08 follow : — 

On the fourteenth of November last, a person of the 
name of 'I'aylor shot a Black Swan on the Thames near 
Chcrtsey, under the following circnmstanccs. On the Sunday 
morning previous, a gentleman stood talking with Mr. Phil- 
lips, a person who attends upon Chertsey Lock, when ten 
Black Swans came flying across the Thames, quite near 
enough to be recognised as such by botli jwrties ; a little 
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later in the day tlic Ijargenmn of a bnrgc that was coming 
from Staines, inquired of Mr. Phillips, if he hod seen ten 
large Black Geese flyover; and on the Monday one was 
seen again between Staines and Lalehani, BwironiiDg in a 
wide part of the river. On Tuesday the fourteenth of No- 
Tember, Mr. Phillips, on Gcciug one of these birds settle on 
the river, went to tell Taylor that he might have a shot; and 
consequently, the person in question, after creeping on hands 
and knees across tho rouddy mead and through a bed of 
osiers, came near enough to the bird, and killed it. We 
purchased the prize for the purpose of figuring it in our 
work, particularly as we were on the point of bringing out that 
family in our succeeding numbers ; and the bird is now in 
our possession. 

In the course of the same week, travelling to town by the 
South Western Railway, wc met a gentleman, who told us 
that two Black Swans had been killed by a poor man in the 
neighbourhood of Gravescnd on the Tliursday previous, 
and that tbey were sold in Gravcsend market at the same 
time with several hoopers, 

Tlie bird in our posaession is a young male ; its flesh was 
brown, tender, and palatable. 

The measurements from the tip of the beak to the lip of 
the tail, four feet ; expanse of the wings five feet six inches ; 
its weight nine pounds. 

The beak measured from the tip to the gape, two inches 
and three-quarters; from the tip to the front comer of the 
eye, three inches five-eighths ; depth of the beak at its base, 
one inch and a quarter; the wing, from the carpus to 
the tip, eighteen inches and a half; the quills extend 
one inch and a half beyond the tertials ; the tail one 
inch and a half beyond the tips of the winge ; from the tip 
of the beak to the junction of the neck and bnck-bonc, 
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twenly-three inches ; the tarsus four inches ; hind toe anil 
clav one inch ; middle toe five inches and a (junrter. The 
toes are scaled up to the last joint, reticulated beyond ; legs 
also reticulated. 

The firet and fourth quills of the wing, of equal length, 
the second the longest in the wing. 

The primary quills white, except about an inch of the tips 

which arc black ; spurious wing black ; secondaries white, 

I with two inches of blackish-grey at the tips ; greater coverts 

white »t the base ; rest of the wing sooty black, tipped with 

sepia. 

The head and neck black, with sepia tips to the feathers. 
The beak orange ; the tip flesh-colour ; nail whitish horn- 
colour ; a white band across the beak near the nail. 

The eyes are nifous brown ; the legs dark ash-grey, 
tinged with olive on the webs. 

On displacing the feathers of this bird in any part, new, 
small, jet-black feathers, still in the quills, may be found im- 
bedded in the thick white down. 

In a subsequent number we intend to give a representation 
of the tracliea and breast-bone. 
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TADOBNA HUTILA. 

The Ruddy Shieldrake is an occasional vieitant in Great 
Britain, occurring during very severe winters, but rarely at any 
other time ; llic reason appears, not tliat it only wanders dur- 
ing Eucli extraordinary weatlier, but that it \a driven from its 
usual migratory roads towards our shores, under circunistaDces 
of unusual combination. This bird being not a maritime spe- 
cies, is a sufficient reason for \ta rare occurrence with us, as 
we sliull hereafter more fully enter upon. 

The geographical distribution of this specie* extends over 
many parts of the Old World; it is found in the eastern 
part of Europe, such as Russia, Hungary, Austria, Turkey, 
Greece, and parts of Italy, It is also pretty generally spread 
over Asia, being met with in Persia and India. In Africa it 
extends as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 

The chosen localities are rivers, lakes, and large ponds, 
which it prefers to seaa or small pieces of water; in watec 
that is covered with rushes or tall weeds, it never remuns by 
choice, in consequence of its exceedingly shy nature. 

The food of the Ruddy Shicldrake consists in aquatic 
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plaoU, insects and tbeir larvsa, worms, and email Try of fish ; 
ttie latter it devouis in such profusion tliat its fiesli is not Gt 
for tlie table of a civilized European stouiacb. 

The migrations of tbis species are performed in families of 
eight or ten in the month of September, and in pairs in April ; 
these bird fly like others of their family, one behind the other. 
They are very sociable among their own species, but rarely 
seen in the company of other ducks. The pair are very much 
attached to each other, to such a degree, that if one of them 
has been abot, the other will not leave the spot until it is 
driven away by two or three shots being fired at it. 

The general appearance of the Ruddy Shieldrake is more 
like the Goose than the Duck tribe when it is on the ground. 
It walks in pursuit of its food generally with its head inclined 
towards the ground, at the same time apparently looking watch- 
fully about for fear of hidden or approaching danger ; its 
movements are easy wiihal, and it can run at a tolerable rate. 
Its extremely shy nature induces the bird to keep as far as 
practicable from the shore, if the locality is a large pond, 
late, or river : it is also very wild, restless, and roving, there- 
fore ver^- difficult to tame, although some are kept in mena- 
geries in the south of Europe, for their handsome and bright 
plumage. 

The call-note, when the bird is on the wing, is said to re- 
semble the note of a clarionet ; when on the ground that of 
the peacock; and when they have a young brood it is like the 
call of the common hen. 

The reproduction of this species has never been known 
to occur in the western parts of Europe, either in a wild 
state or in confinement, but it breeds on the banks of the 
Wulga, the rivers of the Ural mountains, and in the in- 
terior of Asia. 

Very early in the spring the birds arc paired, and when 
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TuK Bhieldrake is indigenous in Great Britain, and found 
on manj of its sandy shores, such as the coasts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, of Northumberland, Dorsetshire, and Hamp- 
shire. It is also found on the sbores of Scotland and Ireland 
in &vonjable situations, as well as on those of the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles. In most of these parts the Shieldrakes 
are permanent residents, but their numbers are augmented in 
the autumn to a great extent, by numerous migratory bands 
tliat arrive from the north to pass the winter with us. This 
species is more an inhabitant of the moderate climates than 
of tlic rigid; in Europe, It inhabits, during the summer 
months, the shores of the southern half of Sweden, but is 
rarely found In Norway. In the southern parts of Asiatic 
RoBsia this species is plentiful, particularly on the borders of 
the Black, the Cas])ian, and other seas ; it is also found east- 
ward from thence, as far as Kamtschatka ; and retires in 
winter to Persia, Tartary, China, and Japan. From the 
tnouth of the Elbe it spreads over the entire western coast of 
Qermany, Holland, and Franco ; and during the winter 



months, it visits the coast of Bpain, and the borders of 
tlie Mediterraneaii. 

The flat sandy shores of the sea seem to be the localities 
preferred by the Shieldrake throughout the year ; it is also found 
on extensive muddy shallows that are alternately covered during 
high water , and exposed by the receding waves, and 
bounded by sandy downs and swampy meadows, where 
nothing grows taller than weeds or rushes ; aud where there 
is consequently little call for the presence of mankind. 

The Shieldrake is undoubtedly one of thfi handsomest 
of the duck tribe, particularly where a number of them arc seen 
congregated together ; its plumage is very peculiarly defined 
and brightly coloured ; it runs on the ground with more 
ease and in a less ungainly manner than our tame duck ; 
its position when on the ground being generally that wliich 
we have given iu our plate ; and the habit of carrying its 
neck in an elegant sweep, contributes also to its handsome 
appearance. 

The flight of the Shieldrake is strong and quick, and 
performed in a straight line without evolutions of any kind, 
Although nothing can be said against the swimming faculties 
of the Shieldrake, it is an established fact that this bird 
passes much more of its time on land than on the liquid 
dement. 

The food of the Shieldrake, which it is all day in seorcli 
of, consists of small fish and their spawn, worms, email 
Crustacea, and marine vegetable productions ; to which are 
added the seeds of grasses, and corn when it can easily 
be obtained. In confinement this species greedily consumes 
com, and vegetables of all kinds, and apparently thrives 
very well upon them. 

The breeding-places chosen by this bird are the sandy 
downs that gird the sea-coast, particularly where rabbits 



aboand ; and in such localities it either searches for some 
deserted burrow, or Bcratches a hole in the Band for plncing 
its nest in ; some writers have stated that the SLieldrake 
not only drives rubbils, but also foxes from their holes, 
in order lo obtain possession of a ready made burrow, in 
preference to the labour of making one for itself. Whether 
this extraordinary assertion may be relied on or not| 
it is very certain that this duck puts up with many an 
inconvenience in order to be excused the trouble of burrow- 
ing, and this has induced persons who reside near the 
breeding localities of these birds to make arti^eial burrows, 
to induce them to lay their eggs in, and thus the eggs are 
obtained day after day as soon as they ore laid. These 
artificial burrows are made a couple of feet deep, by seven 
or eight inchcB wide, and branch out in eight or ten direc- 
tions with a hole of twelve inches in diameter at the extreme 
end of each ; the boles or nesting-places are covered over 
with turf,*thus enabling the proprietor to lift the covering 
daily off, and to take his prizes. 

The flesh of the Shieldrake is coarse and unfit for food, 
but tlie eggs may be used like those of other ducks. 

The eggs vary in number from seven to fourteen, and 
arc in form and colour as represented in our plate. 

After about six-and- twenty days the young ducks come 
forth, and leave the neat as soon us they are dry, following 
tlie mother to the water, where they chiefly reside until 
fully fledged : when danger approaches they immediately 
conceal themselves, and the parents fly away, leaving the 
young to take care of themselves. 

The Shieldrake measures nearly two feet in length ; the 
beak is two inches from the forehead to the tip ; the tarsus 
one inch eleven lines ; the wing, from the corpus to the lip, 
twelve inches and a quarter. 
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The plumage of the adult male is as follows: — The head 
and upper part of the neck black, with a gloss of green ; the 
lower part of ihe neck, the back, wing-coverts, fianka, rump, 
and basal part of the tail-feathers pure white; across the 
breast is & broad band of orange-brown, which extends aronnd 
and meets on the back at the root of the Deck. The sca- 
pulars and tips of the tail-feathers are black, as also the 
outer edges of the long tertials ; the specimen is glossed 
with green ; the edges of three or four of the secondaries 
are chestnut ; the vent gamboge-yellow; a dusky black line 
runs from the breast to the vent, extending somewhat in 
width as it reaches the thighs ; the eyes are dark brown, the 
beak, which has a knob on its upper surface near the forehead, 
is crimson ; the legs and feet flesh-coloured. 

The adult female resembles the male in most respects, but 
is without the knob on the beak, and the orange-brown band 
below the neck is not so broad. 

The young bird differs very considerably from the adult ; 
its beak is Indian red, the legs and feet grey, shaded with 
reddish-hoin colour; the forehead, space between the beak 
and eyes, chin, throat, and all the under parts white, 
the thighs and flanks tinged with wood- brown, and 
with cinereous centres to the feathers; the eyes sur- 
rounded with white ; the upper part of the head, the cheeks, 
nape, and back part of the neck dusky; the upper part of 
the back wood-brown, the larger feathers edged and tipped 
with white; the tertials the same, the edges of the secon- 
daries above the green speculum are chestnut, with white 
tips; the wing-coverts white, with pearl-grey edges; the 
^uill-feathers black, as also the tips of the four middle tail- 
festliers. 

The egg figured 244 is that of the Shieldrake. 
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T»B ShoTeller is indigenous in Great Britain, but not 
a very numerous species, and is usually seen only in families or 
pairs ; it has by some omitbologists been considered a winter 
*isitant only in this country. 

The geographical distribution of this bird extends over 
Europe, Asia, and America; it does not inhabit Iceland, as 
it is rather a lender species, but passes the summer months 
in tlie south of Norway and Sweden, in the wanner parts of 
Asiatic Russia, and the lower provinces of Canada and t)ie 
United States ; and Inhabits throughout the year, Britain, 
Holland, Prussia, Poland, and Denmark. On the approach 
of winter, many migrate to the south of Europe; in Asia 
they extend as far as Japan and the East Indies, and in 
America as far as Mexico. 

In the beginning of October, this species departs for the 
south, and in March and April it returns again to its breed- 
ing-places. 

The chief locality frequented by the Shoveller, is wet 
boggy ground, or the soft muddy shores of inhind lakes, rivers. 
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and ponds, and fenny districts, and very rarely ibe sca-coaet 
Uncultivated boggy wastes, whether surrounded by trees, or 
bushes, or entirely open, whtTC the ground is intersected by 
ponds and ditches, and the imter well covered and supplied 
with weeds and rushes, it is very partial to ; it seldom awima 
about of its own accord in open streams, rivers, or lakes, and 
if danger induces it to escape by doing so, it very soon re- 
gains the shore again on the first opportunity to recomnience 
its search for food. The day is generally passed by this 
species about the more extensive waters, and towards the 
dusk of the evening, like most other ducks, it wanders about 
in search of the smaller, and remains there throughout the 
night until the dawn of morning. 

The food of the Shoveller consisls in small worms, aqua^ 
tic insects, fish and frog spawn, tadpoles and small frogs, 
freshwater snails, and the tender shoots of aquatic plants, 
gnisses, buds, and seeds of rushes and sometimes grain; 
Etnall sLones are at all times found in its stomach. The Shovel' 
ler is very frequently seen to swim about the divers water- 
plants that lie on the surface of the water in all directions, 
opening and shutting ita beak with incredible quickness, in 
order to catch its food from among the weeds, letting the 
water out through the laminfe of its beautifully adapted beak. 
Where the bottom is within reach of the bird's neck, the 
Shoveller often swims head downwards, but it does not dive 
for food at any time. 

In confinement, the food of this species consists greatly in 
barley, oats, and bread, but unless it has a pond with dock- 
weed at it9 disposal, it docs not thrive. 

The Shoveller is very easily distinguished from other 
ducks by its broad spoon-shaped beak, and its plumage is bo 
very distinct and peculiar that it connot be mistaken for any 
Other species. In its nature this bird is not very sby, and when 
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on ilie wing it might almost be called careless, inasDiucli as it 
does not avoid trees, bushes, or even walls and human habitUr 
tioDSi but continues its course without deviation. We can speak 
from experience on this subject, having 6red twice at one of 
this species when at a long distance, and still it flew straight 
towards a sportsman witliin sight, and became Anally his 
prey : its flight is buoyaut and well sustained, but it is not 
(|uick ; its walk is tolerably easy, but not much put in prac- 
tice, as swimming is more in accordance with its nature and 
habiU. 

The Shoveller breeds on the borders of rivers and lokes, or 
the central parts of marshes ; the neat is placed among the 
firasses and weeds like that of other ducks ; the eggs are 
generally from seven to ten or twelve in number, which are 
hatched in three weeks ; the young leave the nest as soon as 
they are dry, and follow the parent bird on the water. 

The measurements of the Shoveller, taken from an adult 
male ate as follows: — entire length twenty inches, the beak, 
two inches eight lines; the tarsus one inch five lines; the 
wing, from the carpus to the tip, nine inches. 

The adult male is feathered as follows, the head and upper 
part of the neck are black with green and purple reflections ; 
the lower part of the neck, breast, and scapulars arc white ; 
the belly, vent, and flanks brownish red; the back and 
primaries dusky brown ; the lesser wing-covcrts are pale cobalt 
blue; the greater wing-coverts are tipped with white, forming 
thereby a white bar across the wing ; tlie speculum is very rich, 
bright green ; the rump and the upper and under tail-coverts 
are brown, glossed with dark blackish bronze; the sides of 
the rump are white, the Uul is dusky brown, edged with 
white, the outer feather entirely white; the beak is black, 
the legs yellowish orange, darkest on the webs ; the eyes 
yellow. 
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The female differs very much from the male, having 
the head pale reddish brown with dusky shaft streaks, all 
the upper parts are dusky brown, with rufous white edgings 
to the feathers; the under parts are rufous, with dusky 
brown spots ; the lesser wing-coverts tinged with pale cobalt 
blue ; the speculum green. 

The egg figured S45 is that of the Shoveller. 
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PLATE CCXLVI. 

GADWALL. 



The Oadwall is an occasional winter visitant with us, but not 
of frequent occurrence, and chiefly seen during its autumnal 
and spring migrations. Its numbers are principally distri- 
buted over the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 
In Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark it is rare, but 
in Holland, and the eastcm parts of Germany, numerous. 
Like tie foregoing species, it is more an inhabitant of inland 
waters, than of the sea-coast, and in consequence of its pre- 
ferring temperate climates to cold, it leaves, in September 
and October, its summer habitations for more southern 
countries, such as the south of France, Spain, ami the 
borders of the Mediterninean, ami crosses also over to Africa ; 
in China and Japan it is every year to be met wiih. By the 
months of March and April it Is on its return nortlmard 
ag&in, and at that lime it may be frequently seen to travel 
in pretty large numbers. On account of the principal 
migrations taking place during the night, this species is more 
frequently heard than seen, and tUey also fly very high, 

The localities preferred by the Gadwall are inland lakes 
and rivers, lai;ge boggy Hats, and large ponds that arc well- 
covered with reeds, osiers, and long herbage. 



During the day tliis species frequents large open waters in 
company with other duclis, but towards the dusk of llic even- 
ing it becomes restless, and goes id search of the lonely spots 
before- mentioned, for the purpose of feeding and the enjoy- 
ment of quiet and undisturbed recreation. 

The general appearance of the Gadwull is much like the 
Mallard, but its smaller size and lighter coloured hcud, aa 
also the white speculum, soon notify the difference; its motions 
are, in respect to ita walk, flight, and manner of swimming, 
exactly like those of the common wild duck, but it is by far 
more alert and quick ; when it is pursued, it skims at a great 
rate low over the ground, and when winged it dives and holds 
fast to the weeds under water, until dead or nearly so, and 
thereby frequently remains unnoticed by water-dogs. 

When a family or small party of Oadwalls fly about, they 
keep close together in a ball, but not in a line, and may 
therefore very soon be distinguished from the common wild 
duck ; on alighting they disperse over the ground more than 
other dueks, and when taking wing, they do so with more 
alertness than most. 

The nature of the Gadwall is lively; it is watchful, but 
not very shy, and sociable among its own species. 

The call-note of the Gadwall is like that of most wild 
dueks, but consists rarely of more than a twice expressed 
quack, and uttered in a middle tone. 

In confinement the Gadwall thrives well, provided it has a 
pond well supplied with duck-weeds and flags ; and if a set of 
eggs of this species is obtained and put under a tame duck, 
they repay the trouble well, and become domesticated if ihcy 
are pinioned and allowed to breed again in the same locality. 
The tender nature of the Gadwall requires housing during 
very cold weather, without which they perish. 

The food of this bird is the same as that of most other 



ducks, naiueJy, nquatic insecls, small Try, spawn of fisli, and 
frogs; also the sliools of water-plants, blades of grass, and 

ids of many kinds ; it goes in search of its food chiefly on 
the wa(«r, diving its head under, and searchiug all day long ; 
in the morning and evening !t also seeks for il on tho viet 
ground, by the water's edge, and the more boggy the ground 
die better. During the time of harvest it feeds on oals, and 
1 southern countries on rice. In confinement this species 
;fecds on oatu, cabbage, potatoes, and bread, also on turnips 
and curots. 

The Gadw&ll breeds in the marshes among the thickest 
parts, and lays &Dm ten to twelve eggs, like the one figured 
n our Plate. 

The adult male measures twenty inches ; the beak an inch 
and three quarters; the tarsus an inch and an half; the wing, 
-from the carpus to the tip, measures ten inches and a 
lialf. 

Its plumage is as follows : — The head and neck are grevish 
white, speckled with brown ; the lower part of the neck, 
breast, and back, clove-brown, marked with crescent-shaped 
white lines; the scapulars and Banks marked with dusky un- 
dulating lines on a white ground ; the wing-coverts are dcep- 
reddish chestnut, with the tips of the feathers nearest to the 
speculum broadly bordered with black ; the upper rows near 
the carpus are grey ; the tertials are paler and almost silver 
pey. The speculum is pure white, with exception of the 

r first feathers, which arc grey at their base and black at 
their tips. The rump and vent are black with metallic lus- 
; the black feathers of the vent are divided from the fea- 
thers of the belly, by a pure white band ; the tail-feathers 
pile grey, the outer feathers edged with while, and the two 
middle feathers sharp pointed. The beak is black, the eyes 
lenow, and the legs and feel orange ; the webs dusky. 
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Tlie plumage after the Bunimer moult is rather lighter about 
the head ; the entire plumage brown, with dusky centres to 
the feathers; the under tail-coverts and vent white; the 
wing-coverts cinereous brown ; the speculum dirty white ; the 
quills dusky, lightest at the basal part of the feathers ; the 
beak dusky, with orange about the base; legs and feet are 
leas bright than in the spring. 

The female has the head more dusky; the breast and sides 
brown, with dusky spots on the feathers ; the throat la white ; 
the back is dusky, with plainly defined rusty yellow borders 
to the feathers; about the flanks the dnsVy centres of the 
feathers become smaller and smaller, and give finally place to 
entire white. The wing-coverts are brownish-ash colour; the 
speculum is dirty white. 

The eg^ of the Gadwnll is figured 2+i 



PLATE CCXLVII. 

MALLARD, OR WILD DUCK. 



Thk Mallard or Wild Duck is a well-known Biitish bird, 
indigenous in many parts of the country, but receiving a, vast 
accession to its numbers on the approach of winter, at which 
season they are driven southward by the inclemency of the 
veather, &om those more northern countries in which their 
numbers arc chiefly multiplied. 

In consoquence of the increase of cultivation in Great 
Britain, the numbers of this species that remain to breed, arc 
very much reduced, and the profit arising from the decoys 
in which they were formerly taken in great abundance, must 
necessarily be much diminished. 

The geographical distribution of the present species is far 
and wide, beginning at the polar circle, and extending over 
all countries, to the equator, and its numbers are more 
abundant than those of any other duck. In the most 
northern countries the Mallard is a migratory species, in the 
temperate climes indigenous, and in llic southern a winter 
visitant. Many remain in our latitudes to breed, and only 
leave the spots they inhabit, when the frost cioseu the waterB 



pannllT, lad c«ctt tkca, mme iibibTiiiii reanin abotit sprii>|rT 
pbeo wWie ike mIfTM «a WMlirttit bj Uk btMt. 

Tfce tne of MJiiiaiiiB Ins ^ •ertib begins id October 
aad CMitiBaa Ikm^aat Naveaibcr; dMrii^ tfck time tlie 
Socks tlat piB ova nc inacaae, bdtk with r^kcI to nom- 
bcr mmI cxlmt ; ikae aigiatiaas ara diieflj perfi»ined 
dnrii^ t&e "i^^ bat at tOMs vken nrcBiitttaaca hitny 
them on, thrj coatowc tk wae imnag the dar. The mui- 
ner 'm which thej Ij ii b the fata of > eUhud^ line, u if 
broken in its centre. When the jooneTs aie to short dis- 
tanoes, tfaej are y ■^'■■■' ■! im MonO puties, following the 
eoune of the walex or of lo* wet gioonds, udI ther someliraes 
Bt in a confoaed bom lov over the gioaiid. In the moraing 
eaHv, and imle in the eteno^ during the winter months, the 
nmnerou* floda that remain abont a &*o&rite part of the coan- 
try, Damelv wet and lo« meadows thai arc fieqiicnttT inun- 
dated, aSbrd great sport to petsons that lie in wait for them, 
and althou^ it reqniies much perserennce, rer; warm 
clothing, water-tight boots or ahocs, and patience, It it not 
onlj aiDQsiDg, bat interesting to watch the approach of those 
birda in the dark ; fint of all one bean the noise of the 
wings at a consideiahlc distance, next comes the cackling as 
tlicy approach nearer in the gloom j twilight, and then the sud- 
den appearance and as sudden disappcanmce of the flock as 
tlicy rapidlv pass over the sportsman. In order to enjoy this 
the aportaman mast place himself close to the water-side when 
it begins to get dnsk in the eTening, near the stem of some tree 
or bush, or be must sit down on the ground witli bis gun ready 
ibr action, es ihere is no time to lose in rocking the gun or 
taking it up. When these ducks are fdrly on ikc wing, 
tlic number of small parties, of couples and single birds that 
sweep over liis bead, and in all directions, is incredible to 
persona wlio have never pufaued this pastime : this feci 
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every morning and evening of the present season to bcwitneseed, 
wc afeak of January, 1849. We never have Been so many 
water-fowl about us iia tliere are at the present time, during all 
the years we have etinUed the subject of Ornithology. 

Many arc the methods in which the Mallard is taken for 
the table, its flesh being relished by all nations ; we ehall enu- 
merate a few ways that are practised, for the amusement of 
penons who may not have an opportunity of witnessing 
them. 

The greatest number of ducks of all descriptions are 
taken in decoys, or low grounds in the vicinity of lakes and 
inlets of the sea, where the grassy ground is, during the 
greater part of the year, covered by water ; a sandy flat en- 
closed by an embankment or paling, has a large pond in its 
ei-ntre of a hundred or a hundred and fifty yards wide, and 
four or Bve ditches or canals are connected with it; the ends 
of these are all directed to one and the same spot in the 
form of a horn or halt-moon, and each of them is enclosed 
by osiers, rushes, alder, and ash trees, so as to form an 
avenue that becomes narrower as it approaches its termina- 
tion ; among tliese bushes the sportsman's hut is concealed, 
as also the warcliousc of the poor captives ; in three or four 
distances along these avenues arc ecreens made of rushes that 
come close up to the water for the use of tho bird-catcher. 
The narrower parts of the avenues are covered over with 
oel-woik that end in a funnel of the same materia]. On 
Uie pond seveisl call-birds, or trained Wild Ducks, of 
divers species, are allowed to swim about, to which the 
flocks that come about are induced to settle, and when 
ike strangers are fairly swimming on the pond, the de- 
coyed calls his trained ducks by u whistle, either imitating 
a duck or golden Plover, and throws some food over one 
of Uie screens of rushes, Uiat is nearest the pond, then 



he docs tlic same at the next screen and so on, until 
the party enters the funnel, when a trained spaniel Ghewa 
himself, and on a sudden the man appears also ; this 
induces the ducks to go head-foremost to their destruc- 
tion, and a trap-door of net-work being quickly raised pre- 
venta any from eacnping. The decoyman then opens the 
end of the funnel, and lakes one afler the other out, and 
wrings its neck; as soon as the strangers ore thus disposed of, 
the decoy-duck returns to the pond in pursuit of his 
vocation. 

Anotlier manner ia also adopted by means of dap-neU, 
Buch as our common bird-catchers use for catching linnets, 
goldfinches, &c. ; with this difl^erence, namely, that the nets 
arc spread open about six inches under water instead of being 
on dry ground : the ground is some very even grass kept 
clean for the purpose, and covered with water when required, 
by means of reservoirs or other contrivances; the catl-hirds 
are harnessed and pegged to the spot, allowing them a 
couple of feet range in swimming. The nets arc of much 
larger dimensions than those used for small birds, and the 
materials much stronger ; the line that draws the nets over 
the ducks as soon as they are swimming in the right spot, 
requiring a considerable strength, is managed by means of a 
machine made of wood; this method is a very successful 
one, and much practised in Holland and Germany. Flews, 
like those tliat arc used for taking fish in ponds and rivers, 
are also set up over the surface of the water, and along its 
banks, into which, ducks entering entangle themselves. 

In India and other Eastern countries a very amusing 
way of taking ducks is practised by the natives, who cover 
their heads with a calabash, or pumpkin, and thus wade 
up to their necks in the water, and carefully mis among 
the ducks that swim on the sur&ce ; they then quietly 
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draw tlieir nctims by the legs under water, and fasten 
them to a girdle that is attached around their own bodies. 

Under all these circumstances it is necessary for the 
sportsman to keep Liuiself opposite the wind aud perrectly 
(juiot, as ducks are possessed of a sharp scent and quick 
]w*ere of hearing ; the sight of ducks is, howeyer, not 
acute, particularly in the dark ; the Mallard is besides a 
very shy bird, and at all times watchful and suspicious. 

The food of the Mallard consists in aquatic insects, vege- 
table matter and gnun, worms, slugs, &c. 

The nest of the Wild Duck is generally placed on some 
dry spot near the water, but invariably under shelter, and 
concealed by thick bushes or long herbage ; several instances 
arc recorded of the iicst, and eggs being found in a deserted 
nest of some land bird, and we can add the following 
occurrence to the list of unusual places chosen by this 
species, where one would hardly expect to meet with it. 
The following is taken from our note-book, viz. 

"On the 2nd of March, 1812, we were walking on the 
ekLrts of the water-pit in Stoney field, Shepperton, Middle- 
sex, when one of the party threw a stone into the water, 
on which there arose from among the brushwood, with 
which the place is filled, a beautiful Wild Duck; it rose 
within ten yards of us, bo that we could plainly distinguish 
it to he & Mallard. It 6ew several times round and round 
the field as if desirous to settle again in the some spot, 
but was deterred by our presence; it then flew off about 
tlalf B niilc and again leLumed, and passed over our heads, 
wc stood in an unsheltered place and were unable 
eeal ourselves, it again flew off towards the Thames, 
tnd apparently settled on one of the small islands in it. 
A day or two after we were told that a duck and drake 
had been seen in lliu same jilacc again, by which we sub- 



pected, as the weather was open and fine, and warm for 
the time of the year, that this pair had remained bo unnsuall; 
late for the pnrpoBe of breeding. This proved to be the 
case, for on the 8th, as we were again walking about the 
Fame place, we discovered an egg, undoubtedly of this 
species ; it was deposited in the slightly hollowed platform 
of a willow stump, close to the stem of an oak ; the egg 
was laid upon the green moss with which the atiimp waa 
covered, with the addition only of half-a-dozcn dead grasses : 
the platform was about biz feet and a half above the water. 
The egg must have been laid since the morning, as we had 
passed the place before, when it was not there. We took 
the egg, which measured two inches four lines, by one inch 
five lines, and weighed nearly two ounces : we placed it 
under a tame duck on the 23rd of March, and it was 
batched on the Slst of April. The young duck refused 
food and lived only two days ; it was much smaller tlian 
its foster brethren, of a more lively appearance, and differed 
from them considembly in colour, being much darker in 
its downy plumage, the colours of which were duBky and 
gallstone yellow ; its beak and legs were lead coloured." 

The eggs of the Wild Duck are from ten to fourteen in 
number ; and when the female leaves the nest, during the 
time of incubation, she usually covers them with down and 
grasses so as to hide them from view. 

The measurements of the Mallard are twenty-four inches 
from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail ; 
the beak two inches and a quarter, from the forehead ; 
the tarsus one inch eleven bnes ; middle toe two inches 
five lines ; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, ten inches 
nine lines. 

The plumage of the adult male is as follows : — The head 
and neck rich metallic greon, the lower part surrotindod 
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by a white ring; the breast deep chestnut; tlic belly and 
»ent grejish-white, tinged with ochre-yellow, and transversely 
baired with ligiag lines of dusky grey ; the upper part 
of the back chestnut with paler edges to the feathers ; the 
scapulars pearl coloured, and pencilled with zigzag lines 
of brown ; those next to the wing rich brown, pencilled 
with black. The lower part of the back, rump, and upper 
and under tail-coverts black, but reflected with green ; four 
middle tail-feathers black and curled up, the others dusky 
with white edges ; lesser wing-coverts dusky brown, tinged 
with yellow ; the greater coverts Lave a bur of white, and 
arc tipped with black ; the speculum metallic prussian- 
bhie, shaded into black aud tipped with white ; quill-feathers 
dusky-brown ; the beak wux-yellow, tinged with sap-green ; 
lege and toes orange ; the eyes dusky brown. 

The female differs very materially from the male, and is 
as follows; — The ground colour of the plumage, with a 
few exceptions, is cream-yellow, the head streaked with dusky 
brown, darkest on the crown ; the chin without spots ; the 
feathers of the upper parts uU dusky-brown in their centres, 
the cream-yellow forming tlieir borders ; the lesser wing- 
coverts duaky-brown, tinged with grey ; speculum as in the 
male, but not bo deep in colour, their tips also white; the 
under parts streaked and spotted with dusky-brown ; quills 
and legs as in the male ; the beak greenish nsh. 

The young males rL'seuiblc the female, till after the first 
moult. 

The egg figured S47 is that of the Wild Duck. 
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QUERqVBDULA ACUTA. 

The Pintail Duck is a winter visitant in Great Bri- 
tain, and more oi less numerous according to the state 
of the weather during that time of the year. 

Its geographical distribution extends over most of the 
northern countries of Europe, Asia, and America. On the 
continent of Europe it is more plentiful than with us, but 
nowhere numerous, beiog computed to be in proportion 
to the mallard, only as one to fitly or Bixty. 

As this species breeds principally in the northern parts 
of Siberia, Iceland, Hudson's Bay, Canada, and other 
suitable parts about the polar circle, it migtatea southward 
on the approach of winter, and thus becomes a resident in 
Holland, France, nnd Germany, frequently extending as 
far south as Italy and the northern coast of Africa. In Asia 
it descends to Persia, Tartary, China, and Japan, and in 
America, to the United States and Mexico. 

The autumnal migration tahes place in October and 
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NoTember, and the rcttirn, or spring migration, in March an^l 
April, depcnJing ou an early or late spring ; some few remaiol 
lo breed on tlie European continent, but we have no acl 
count of their breeding in Britain, although many localities J 
might induce tliem to do so. 

The chosen locality of the Pintail is very nmcb like that I 
of the mallard, but it rarely approaches the cover of trees J 
or osiers, preferring the rccdy borders of lakes, ponds, and.J 
rivcTB. 

Dnring the day it feeds on extensive, green, muddy 
flata, or remains on the surface of the water at a proper and 
safe distance from the shore, and at night it comes to the 
borders of the before-mentioned waters. On the sea-coast 1 
the present species is only found during the time of migra^ ' 
tion in places where some quiet inlet or bay affords the 
required muddy nooks during low-water, and under such 
circumstances it is only seen in companies consisting of thou- 
sands of other birds of the duck tribe. 

The food of the Pintail consists in insects, such as vormSf fl 
beetles, snails, the spawn of frogs and fish ; also vegetable I 
matter, such as blades of grass, seeds, and the roots of water* 1 
plants, and com, to obtain which it Ries to com and J 
stubble fields, ^niall fish and frogs it only consumes foi I 
want of better provender, but not by choice. 

In confinement the Pintail must be fed in the same way m 
the mallard; oats it prefers greatly to barley. 

The general appearance of the Pintail is by far more ele* I 
gant than that of any other duck, in consequence of its moral 
slender shape ; its lengthened tail-feathers contribute also 
its beauty, and its long and slender neck frequently rcsemblefl 
in its motions that of the swan ; its flight, walk, and swimniinj 
capacities are like those of the mallard, but it has a very r 
markable propensity to swim low in the water, with its neo|n 



stn'tclicd out at Tull length along its eurTare, in order moat 
probably to be less seen by qd enemy from tUe land ; when 
winged, it moElly itrrforms tliis feat. Its flight is quicker 
tlian that of the mallard, probably owing to its more slender 
shape. 

The best manner for a sportsman to approach the Pintail 
is by means of a boat among the ruehes, and a good water- 
spaniel. Decoys are the best for the capture of all ducks, as 
before described. 

The breeding localities of the Pintail are lakes, ponds, and 
Bcas, that are in some parts thickly overgrown with reeds and 
rushes. The birds arc paired in April, and build their nest 
either on some matted rushes in the midst of the reeds, or on 
Bonie other dry patch, and nut unfreqiiently among the grass 
near a ditch, or among the standing com ; but invarinbly so 
veil concealed that it is only by chance that it is found ouL 

The eggs are generally eiffht or nine iu one nest, although 
ten have been found ; the parent bird shews so much soli- 
citude for her eggs that she will remain on the nest, on the 
approach of danger, to the last moment. After two or three 
and twenty days the young brood make their appearance, and 
follow the mother on the liquid element. 

The adult male measures twenty-six inches ; the beak two 
inches from the forehead; the tarsus one inch seven lines; 
the middle toe two inches four lines ; the wing, from the 
carpus to tlie tip ten inches six lines. The head, chin, and 
throat are hair-brown, with a narrow band of rose-purple 
behind the eara ; lower part of the neck, and a streak on 
each side reaching to the na))c, white ; the nape and hinder 
part of the neck dusky-brown ; the breast and belly white. 
The flanks and thighs transversely lined with black on a white 
ground ; the vent and under tail-coverts deep black : tlic 
back is greyish- while, pencilled with black ; scapulars black ; 
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the tertials are deep blacb, mai^ined either witli pearl-grey 
or yellow ; lesser wing-coverts bistre colour ; the larger 
eoYerts arc tipped with brown-ochre; the speculum bronze- 
green with white tips. Quill-feathers dusky-brown ; the two 
long tail-fealhcrs are black, the others dusky-browu, edged 
with white ; the beak dark slate-grey ; the legs and feet slate 
colour ; the eyes are gold-yellow. 

The plum^e of the female is as follows : — The forehead 
and crown of the head arc pale chestnut, with streaks of black ; 
the cheeks and neck pale ycUow-oclire, speckled with black ; 
the chin and throat cream colour; the sides of the breast 
dusky-brown, barred and tipped with white ; the tippet and 
scapulars yellowish brown, streaked and spotted with reddish 
yellow and white ; the tertials are dusky-brown, margined 
with white ; the wing-coverts are purjilish-brown, the feathers 
edged and tipped with white ; the speculum brownish bronze- 
green, with white tips. Quills doskj-brown ; the tail-feathers 
hur-brown, indistinctly barred with white and pale brown 
ochre ; the two middle feathers about half an inch longer than 
ihc rest ; the belly and vent cream- yellow, irregularly spotted 
with brown ; under lail-coverts wbite, with chestnut-brown 
spots. Beak shite colour ; legs and feet grey, with a tinge 
of brown. 

The egg figured 218 is that of the PinUil Duck. 
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qUERqUEDULA CXECCA, 

The Teal is indigenous in Great Britain, but its numbers 
are greatly increased also, during the winter, by niigratory 
bands from more northern countries. Its numbers arc very 
couBidemblc, and only second in this respect to the mallard. 

Its geographical distribution extends over most parts of 
Europe and Asia, from Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia, wlicrc it passes the summer months, to Spain, Italy, 
and Turkey, and even Egypt. In Denmark, Great Britain, 
and Holland its numbers are very great : in Asia it ranges 
from Kanitschatka to Japan, China, the East Indies, Persia, 
and Arabia. 

The Teal is a very hardy bird, but it invariably inigrales 
southward to pass the winter in tolerably mild countries, 
and its migration commences generally in September, and 
continues through October and November, In the middle 
of March, it begins its returning movements to its breeding 
localities in small or lai^ companies, rarely singly or in 
pairs, and its chief migrations take place during the night, 
although many flocks are seen in the day-time, Bying either 
in a line or a triangle, and at a very great elcvetion. 



The localities principally frequented by the Teal are lakes, 
tiirge ponJs, or rivers, where flags and rushes abound ; swampy 
meadows, small streams, ditches in low grassy meadows, 
and pools of water occasioned by rain or inundations, pro- 
vided ihc groand is well covered with verdure ; these all 
atTbrd the Teat a resting-place, feeding-grounds or ehelter. 
Whether the country ig entirely open, or partly eovcred with 
trees is immaterial to the present species, as it is found 
equally in both. 

The Teal is not very shy compared with others of its 
family, and consequently frequently obtained by sportsmen 
who search for ducks, either early in the morning, or in the 
evening ; this bird is also frequently met with in ditches 
that are full of long grosses and decayed rushes, but without 
a spauiel-dog it cannot easily be found, in consequence of 
the great care it takes, beyond most other birds, in wind- 
ing among the grasses, without running against them ; thus it 
avoids discovering its course to its pursuer by their vibration : 
this feat it performs with its head and neck carried horizon- 
tally, and yet it proceeds with great velocity. Not long 
ago, while we were waiting for ducks in the evening, a 
flock of about thirty Teal came sweeping close over our heads, 
and after skimming several times round us, they settled on 
the siuface of a poo!, and the gambols they performed 
while there, were exceedingly amusing, but not a note was 
uttered until they took to flight again. On taking wing from 
the water, they all rose instantaneously without giving pre- 
vious notice as other ducks do, by drawing together and 
making long necks on the approach of danger. When Teals 
arc put np at night they only skim round, and soon settle 
again, frequently in the same place ; but when put up early 
in the morning, they rise immediately to a great height, and 
fly off. 
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The food of the Teal is much t!ic same aa tiiat of the fore- 
going Bpecics, namely aquatic insects, and tender blades and 
shoots of vegetable matter, ulso iluek-vced, and seeds of 
grasses ; barley and oats it also consumes. 

The bleeding localities are swamps of all kinds, although 
instances are on record of the nest and eggs having been 
found in clefts of rocks and stony places i the nest is com- 
posed of a loose structure of grasses, and the eggs arc from nine 
to fourteen in number; in colour and size as represented in our 
plate. Many pairs breed in Scotland, and some in divers 
parts of England, but the greater numbers are multiplied in 
Iceland, Lapland, Finland, and the north of Russia, and 
equally so in the northern countries of Asia and America ; in 
Norway, Sweden, Prussia, and Poland great numbers aJjBO 
breed. 

The male measures fourteen inches and a half; the beak 
one inclt £ve lines ; the tarsus, one inch two lines ; the 
wing seven inches five lines. 

The crown of the head, cheeks, sides, and front of the 
neck, very rich chestnut-brown ; around the eyes, coQlinmng 
as tar as the nape, is a patch or band of glossy green, Iramed 
by a white line ; the chin is black ; the sides of the neck, 
back, scnpulars, and flanks are layad with zig-zag lines of 
black on a white ground ; the wing-eovcrta arc hair-brown, 
with a slight tinge of grey; those nearest to the secondaries 
have yellow tips, forming thus a bar across the wing; the 
speculum is green, with the feathers on each side black; the 
front of the neck and breast ore creaia-white, with dusky 
black spots, the belly and vent white ; the under tail-covcrts 
yellow, with a division of black, and bordered with black ; 
the tail-feathers pale dusky-brown, edged with white; the 
beak is black, the legs gray, with brown joints and webs; 
the eyes brown. 
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The female has the head and neck yellow, with dusky- 
brown streaks ; the throat and cheeks yellowish-whitc, 
spotted with dusky-brown, the upper parts aro all dusky; 
the feathers broadly edged with yellowish-brown and white ; 
the under parts cream-colour ; the speculum like that of the 
male ; the legs tinged with yellow. 

The young of the year resemble the female, but their 
plumage is somewhat darker. 

The egg figured 249 is that of the Teal. 
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GAROANY TEAL. 



qUBSqDKOIII.A CIRCIA. 

Tui Gargany Teal ia an occusional v'lBitant in this coun- 
Ktty duriog its migratory journeys, but neither of frequent 
loccairence nor seen in great numbers, as its course does 
I aot lie in the direction of our geographical position. 

The summer habitation of this species is to be found in 

north-eaatcrn countries of Europe, namely, the southern 

B of Sweden and Russia ; and in Asia as high north as 

Kamschatka ; but during the inclement season of the year 

it extends over the entire continent of Europe, south of 

llie before-mentioned countries ; and in Asia it spreads over 

L Persia, Arabia, India, and China. 

'llic locality preferred by the Gargany Teal is low land, 

Lvell intersected with water : the sca-coaHt seems only to be 

lorted to under peculiar circumstances ; and even then, 

the quiet and sheltered inlets ore frequented, that 

■d large muddy fens, which become exposed during low- 

I. 

The Gargany Teat being nther a tender bird, it does 



not 1^0 far north, and draw a towards tlie southern aud 
warmer climates on the first appearance of cold and frost : 
its autumnal migrations are generally performed in October 
and November, and its vernal in March and April. 
According to Selby, it is during the spring migration that 
the Gargany Teal is most ftcquently met with in the 
eastern counties of Great Britain. Some writers have stated 
that it remains with us during the winter ; but wc have 
never met with it, and can hardly suppose this to be correct, 
owing to the tender nature of the bird. Some such circum- 
stance may occur where a bird has been slightly wounded, or 
been obliged, from other causes, to remain against its in- 
clination. 

During the day, the present species conceals itself on the 
water among flags and weeds that abound on the bordera 
of lakes and ponds, ditches and rivers ; it may also some- 
times be met with feeding In a low meadow or field. Ita 
time for roasting is the middle of the day, and it takes its 
rest cither on the water, or standing and squatting among 
the long grass in meadows. Towards the dusk of the 
evening, and mostly earlier than other ducks, it starts from 
its retreat, to the usual feeding-grounds, among which 
pools, occasioned by heavy rain or thawed snow, form a 
favourite resort ; there the Gargany Teal busies itself 
throughout the night, until the approach of daylight reminds 
it that its safety becomes endangered. 

The Gargany Teal is not conspicuous in the bright 
colouring of its plumage, but on near inspection it will be found 
to be one of the most beautifully marked of its family, 
and its general appearance is graceful : its capacities in 
the way of swimming and walking are equal in every 
respect to those of the foregoing species ; its Sight ii 
exceedingly buoyant, sometimes very quick, and it is said 
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to be rapable of evolutions that are peculiar to itself. These 
are, that the bird rolls occasionally over and over in the air, 
abewiug to the beholder first its under, and then its upper 
parts. Its flight, when on its migratory journey, is performed 
in a straight progress ; and when a small number or a Ikmily 
are together on the wing, they form a sort of line, but the 
mdividuals do not keep close together, like most other 
ducks. In consequence of its wings being small in pro- 
portion to its siic, the noise produced by them is very 
tiifling, and seldom heard. 

The Gargany Teal is not very shy, and may therefore 
be easily approached within gunshot ; when it ia disturbed 
from its hiding-place, it very frequently settles again near 
the same spot, and, during its stay in any place, it is known 
frequently to approach very near the habitations of man, 
where a suitable piece of water invites it. 

The call-note of this species resembles that of the 
mallard, but is of course uttered in a weaker tone of 
voice. 

This bird soon becomes tame in confinement, and it 
is therefore remarkable that we do not see some of these 
lieautiful creatures on the ornamental ponds of private 
iadividuale. 

The food of the Gargany Teal consists in insects and 
their larvas, small worms, small fry of fish, frogs, and 
spawn. It also feeds on vegetable matter of divers descrip- 
tions, such as the roots and shoots of aquatic plantSf 
gnoses and grain of most kinds, principally barley, oats, 
and millet. 

The breeding localities of the present species are in 
every respect the same as those of the common wild duck ; 
but the bird does not frequent auch northern latitudes as before 
mentioned in the history of that species, and it docs not, 



consequently, start so early in the spring for tLe principal 
rendezvous, namely, the uncultivated countries northward. 
The adult birds arrive at their breeding-stations already 
in pairs, but the young ones have to make their choice 
and fight the usual battles on their arrival for their lostes. 
Their migratory journeya are therefore either perfonned 
in pairs or in small parties, and invariably during the 
night. 

About the latter end of April or beginning of May, 
the female begins to lay, and the brood generally consists 
of from nine to twelve, and sometimes extends to fourteen. 

The eggs arc in form and colonr as represented in our 
plate. After three weeks' incubation, the young brood 
come forth, and follow the mother, as soon as they are 
dry, to the water, and are carefully led by her to the 
cover of the nearest weeds and rushes. 

The Gargany Teal measures sixteen inches and a half 
in length, and weighs about fifteen ounces. 

In the adult male the upper part of the head is dusky- 
brown, with darker streaks ; over the eye is a white band, 
which passes down the sides of the neck ; the cheeks 
and upper part of the neck are purplish brown, marked 
with fine white lines ; the breast is marked with semicir- 
cular lines of brown and black; the chin is black; the 
belly dirty white, toward the vent are some dusky streaks ; 
the sides arc marked with numerous small undulatmg black 
lines ; the wing-coverta arc cinereous- grey, the larger wing- 
coverts arc tipped with white ; the scapulars are long and 
narrow, the upper ones striped with black, white, and ash 
colour, the rest cinereous-grey; the speculum is green, with 
a white edge below ; the tail is dusky ; the beak and legs 
are bluish-ash colour. 

The female is brown on the upper pftitg, ^reeked J 
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with dusky ; the white streak over the eye is indistinct, 
and the green speculum is wanting, which distinguishes 
this from the female of the common teal: as the plum- 
age is alike in other respects, this is worthy of notice. 
The egg figured 350 is that of the Gaigany Teal. 
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BIMACULATED DUCK. 



QDERQUBDtTLA OLUCITAMS. 

The Bimoculatcd X>uck is said, by ornithologists, to be a 
" very rare vieitant in Great Britain ; " rare indeed, one solitsry 

individual having been talien in 1771, according to Pennant, 
and two others bought in Leadenhall Marlict in 1812, which 
were said to be taken in Essex : these latter are now preserved 
in the Museum of the Zoological Society, having been pre- 
sented by Mr. Vigors. We figure this species in our work, 
not only au wc are in duty bound to do, in consequence of its 
having been included in the list of British Birds by all British 
omithologistfi of the present century, but principally for its 
own sake, and on account of its personal beauty. 

It is to be regretted that no one had the spirit or love of 
science sufficient to preserve the trachesB and other internal 
particulars of these specimens, from which more knowledge 
might have been derived ; and we regret also that we are under 
the necessity ol' repeating the same story that is to be found in 
every book on the subject, and which is originally derived 
from Pallas, namely, that it is a native of Siberia, frequenting 
Lake Baikal, and the river Lena; nothing else being known 
respecting the habits, &c., &c., of this ornamental pur of 
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HtufTetl ilucks. Temminck states, in the fourth volume of Ills 
" Manuel cVOrnithologie," that a specius iAnas formosa), 
which is tokmbly coinmoD in Siberia, China, and Japan, re- 
sembles our glocilans very much, and may prove hereafter 
to be the sarae species in a different state of plumage. This 
remark of Temminck may possibly lead to some investigation 
of the Bubjeet. 

The measurements of this bird are twenty inehes in length ; 
the beak one inch ten lines from the forehead to the tip, two 
inches two lines from the gape ; the wing, from the carpus to 
the tip, nine inches ; the tarsus one inch four lines ; middle 
toe one inch nine lines ; outer toe one inch eight tines ; inner 
toe one inch two lines in length. 

The beak is lead eolour ; eyes said to be dusky ; the legs 
and feet orange-yellow. Tlie plumage on the forehead and 
top of the head is dusky, changing to brown and chestnut 
from above the eyes to the nape, and further down the back 
of the neck becoming deep blackish purple ; from the fore- 
head, surrounding the base of the beak, extends the same 
dusky colour, becoming lighter towards the eyes; around the 
eyes ifl a band of dark green, which runs round the eai^ 
corerts in a circle to the front of the neck ; on the lower part 
of the cheeks is a patch of bright cheslnul brown ; a beautiful 
dock-green band begins above the dark green just over the 
eye, and extends all along the sides of the neck. The entire 
upper part of the breast is rich orange-brown, spotted with 
crcsccnt-sliaped dusky spots, in the same manner as tlie com- 
mon teal , the breast, belly, and vent arc white, with fine 
pearl grey undulating pencilings; the buck while, with the 
tttme markings, but rather stronger; the tertials elongated, 
and bordered with black, and tinged with straw-yellow ; the 
wing cincrcous-dnsky ; the speculum bright green, with a 
vhitish band above, caused by the tip of the coverts being of 
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tlint colour, fiiid below a band of black and white as repre- 
sented in our Plate ; the quills are duskv ; the upper and 
nnder tail-coverts are black with greeu reflexions, including 
the two elongated middle tail-feathers ; the rest of the tail 
dusky, with white tips. 

The above is the descri]>lion of the male bird from the 
specimen in the British Museum. 

The plumage of the female wc describe as follows : — Head 
and neck pale huff colour, with black spots and streaks; the 
spots on the crown of the head are darkest and largest ; the 
chin and throat pale buff, without any markings ; the lower 
part of the neck and sides of the breast pale yellowish brown, 
spotted with dusky ; the flanks arc variegated with dusky and 
yellowish brown ; the upper parts are dusky, and each feather 
broadly edged with reddish white and pole yellowish brown; 
the lesser wing-coverts hair brown ; the lower row lipped with 
pale reddish brown ; the speculum green, with purple re- 
flexions about the upper halfi the lower half black, the 
feathers tipped with white; the <|uills and tail hair brown ; 
the tail-feathers margined with rusty white ; legs omnge-yel- 
low. 
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Thb WigcoTi is a regular winter visitant in Great Britain, 
at which season of the year it is distributed over every suitable 
locality, both on the sea-coast, and about the rivers and lakes, 
fena and ponds of our midland counties. 

The geographical distribution of the Wigeon extends 
over the chief parts of Europe and Asia; t^e summer 
months are passed in Iceland, Scandinavia, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Poland, Prussia, Britain, Holland, and France, 
and in countries of the same temperature in Asia ; but on the 
approach of winter it migrates soiithward, and spreads over the 
entire south of both these c[uartcrs of the globe, and docs not 
unfreqnently reach beyond them, namely, as &r as Egypt. 

It is said that some individuals remain to breed in this 
country, but the greater portion go further north for that pur- 
pose, and return with Increased numbers in the autumn. These 
autumnal migrations generally begin late in September, or 
early in October, at which time small parties arrive from the 
north and norlh-enst ; and as the season advances, they eollccl 
together in coiuiderable flocks, in order to journey in a body 
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uid larv^, wonns, sniiill mollusca, [ind rarely Biiiall fry of Gsli 
tad frogs ; frequently ulso it feeds on the tender shoots of 
Tcpetable matters that grow m their locality, their leaves, buds, 
and seeds: grain is no favourite food of the Wigeon. The 
chief feeding- times ore morning and evening, and throughout 
ibe night. In confinement the present species becomes soon 
tame and accustomed to the food of other ducks; under 
which circumstances it also eats barley. 

The localities chosen by the Wigeon for tlie purposes of 
breeding arc on or near some extensive lake or river that 
alTurds a wide extent of water ; and on the border of such 
nvcTS the spot chosen is either under the shelter of some 
herbage, bush, or heap of stones ; it conceals its nest very 
deveriy, which mokes it a very diflScult matter to find it. 
The female constructs the nest with tlie materials at hand, 
namely, flags, grasses, stalks, and leaves; and manages the 
plaiting in sucb a manner that the structure forms a eup 
of considerable depth in its centre for the reception of the 
eggs : tltese are from ten to twelve in number, and the brood 
is batched in twenty-four or twenty-five days; these follow 
the parent on the water as soon as they are dry. 

The entire length of the Wigeon is twenty inches ; beak 
&on) the forehead to the tip, one inch and a half; the tarsus 
one inch six lines ; the wing from the tareue to the tip, ten 
inches and a quarter. 

The plumage of the adult male in spring, autumn, and 
winter, is as ibilows : — the colour of the beak and legs is 
bluish-ash ; tlie tip of the beak and the nail are black ; webs 
and claws of the feet also block ; the eyes are dusky-brown ; 
from the forehead extends over the entire top of the head 
B band of slruiT-yellDw, forming a sort of crest; the head and 
neck are chestnut ; the front and Bides of the upper part of 
the breast are Indian-red, palest in front, and durkebt oa the 
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aides; tliia red is irregularly continued, reaching as far as the 
Bpeculum, when the wicga are cloGed. The lower part of the 
breast, belly, and vent are white, the flanks rayed witli 
grey ; upper and under tail-coverts black. The entire back, 
from the neck to the upper tail-coverts, rayed with grey on a 
white ground. The tertials are black, edged with white; 
tbc wing-coverts white ; the speculum is green, with a broad 
bonier of black above and below ; the quill-feathers dusky ; 
the tail lighter dusky, and tinged with grey 

The adult in summer differs very much from what we ever 
meet with here, and must be described thus : — the beak, l^s, 
and eyes, the same as before stated. The head and neck 
Spotted all over with black ; the breast and sides of the body 
reddish-brown, with darker bars and lines ; the back and sca- 
pulars mottled and varied with feathers of reddish-brown and 
dusky marked in large bars, and others with fine blaek and 
white undulating lines ; under tail-coverts white, with reddish- 
brown bars. 

The female is like the common duck, of a sooty-brown, 
spotted with dusky-black ; but at all times to be known by 
the blue beak and legs, set off with black like the male. 

The egg figured 252 is that of the Wigeon. 
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SUMMER DUCK. 



D8NDX0NBBSA 

Two specimens of the Summer Duck haying been oI>- 
buned, in an apparently wild dilate, near Dorking in Surrey, 
■omc few years ago, this apccieg hiis been added to the 
lut of British Birds by some few omithologlstB ; but whether 
It can lay claim lo its place in the British Fauna is ques- 
tionable, and must remain so until more frequent occurrences 
of the species Hubatantiate its right. 

The American continent is the natural abode of the 
present Bpeciea, where it is known by the name of Wood 
Duck. 

The particulars at present known respecting the Sum- 
ner Duck, are very limited, but not uninteresting, in 
^nsequence of its habits differing in some respects from 
of other ducks, namely, in its placing its nest in- 
in trees ; a hole in a tree by the water side, a 
mty formed by decay or accident, or the hollow crown of 
ft pollard, are particularly chosen for the purpose. 

The number of eggs varies generally from ten to four- 
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teen, and llicy tire in size, shape, and colour, as represenU-d 
in our Plate. 

The food of the present species consists in seeds and 
insects. 

This is n very ornamental species, and may very easily be 
kept in confinement, or half- domesticated, provided a Eoit- 
able locality is given it ; such as a rivulet that runs through 
a well- wooded pleasure-ground or plantation. 

The entire length of the Summer Duck is twenty-one 
inches; the benk measures one inch four lines and a half 
from the forehead to tlie tip ; the tarsus one inch sii 
lines ; the middle toe and claw two inches ; the wing 
nine inclics. 

The plumage of the adult male is as follows : — The top 
of the head, and space between the eye and the beak, are 
glossy dark green ; the cheeks, and a large patcli on the 
sides of the throat, purple with blue rcfleclions ; the crest on 
the top of the head h green and lake reflected. The chin 
and throat are while, which colour extends in a line to 
behind the eye, and another liue of the same passes behind 
the car-coverts and extends over the eye to the beak; the 
sides of the neck are purplish red, changing on the front of 
the neck and sides of the breast to a deep maroon colour, 
studded with triangular white spots; the back, scapulars, 
leaser wing-coverts, and tail-feathers, arc a metallic display 
of black, green, lake, and blue; the lower part of the back, 
rump, and upper tail-covcrts arc blackish green and pnrple. 
On the sides of the rump arc pendant hair-like tufts of red- 
dish purple; the under tail-coverts are brown; the lower 
part of the breast and vent are white; the Banks are rich 
yellow, finely pencilled with black ; the qu ill-feathers are 
silver grey, with much white on the outer webs, and some of 
the shorter ones tipped with blue ; the beak is red, framed 
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illi black, which colour extends over the nostrils ; the legs 
ind feet are orange yellow, with dusky webs ; the eyes 
orange. 

The female has only a small crest on the top of her head, 
ind the colouring of that part is deep piirple ; behind the eyes 
is a white band ; the chin and front of the throat are white ; 
the head and neek are yellowish brown ; the breast dusky 
brown, with triangular white spots ; the back and scnpulirs 
■re clicstnut brown with bronzed reflections ; the female has 
not any of the pendant feathers on the sides of the posterior 
parts ; ibe beak is brown, the legs olivaceous grey ; the eyes 
hazel. 

The egg figured i!53 is that of the Summer Duck. 
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BLACK SCOTER. 



The Black 8coler is a winter visitant in Great Britain, and 
principally found on our rocky shores ; its geograpliical dia- 
tribution extends over the northern parts of Europe, Asia, 
and America ; it passes the summer months in high northern 
latitudes, where it breeds, and migrates southward, to evade 
the inclement season of the north, as for as the United 
States in America, the central parts of Siberia m Asia, 
and in Europe, to our shores, as well as those of tlte Baltic, 
Holland and France. 

The numbers that visit the before-naTued European shores 
are so great, particularly during a continuous north-west 
wind, that they appear in clouds, and cover the surface of the 
water, literally, to a great extent. 

The adult males leave the breeding places about the end 
uf July ; the young birds migrate in August, and the greater 



numbers of interaicdiate ages, and tlic females, follow soon 
after ; thus the larger flights arrive in September and October. 
By the latter end of March and the beginning of April, the 
northern migration takes place. The Black Scoter is so 
exclusively partial to the sea, that it chooses lakes, ponds and 
^, in the immediate vicinity, for the purposes of breeding, 
&Tid returns again to the Fea as soon as its young ones are 
ready to swim after it. 

The food of this bird consists in crustacea, bivalves, 
mollusca, and other marine animals and insects; to obtain 
which it is constantly diving. 

It is remarkable bow long the Black Scoter can remain 
ander water in pursuit of its prey i and this fact is well known 
to the fishermen upon the const of France, who, placing 
Uieir nets horizontally, from two to three feet above the 
beds of shell-fish, to which these birds resort, catch, by 
ttiat means, great numbers for the tables of the good 
Catholics, who are taught to consider the Scoter to be 
niffieiently allied to the fishy tribes to constitute proper food 
for fast- days. 

The breeding-places of the Black Scoter are the high 
northern latitudes within the Arctic circle. In Lapland, 
Finland, and the northern parts of Russia, great numbers are 
multiplied ; the nest is placed on the border of some fresh 
. vater in the most unfrequented situations, and placed under 
tiie shelter of a willow or birch, or tuft of vegetation, or 
unong stones ; it is composed of dried stalks and leaves, and 
interwoven with small osier-boughs, &c. 

By the beginning of June nine or ten eggs may be found 
in such a nest, in shape, size, and colour, as represented in 
oar Plate. The male bird leaves the entire care of the eggs 
ind young broo<I to the female, and returns to the sea to 



pass the time of moulting, after wliich it jouroeys with iu 
companions southwaril as before menlioned. 

The entirely black [ilumogc of lliia Scoter distinguiehcs it 
from other water-fowl ; when on the water it swims with 
the head and neck much shortenec!, and its rump very low 
on the surface. As before mentioned, this bird is very 
expert in diving, and can remain for some minutes under 
water. Its walk on land is not performed with greater facility 
or grace than that of others of its family; its flight Is 
tolerably (juick, sometimes very high in the air, and always 
accompanied with considerable noise, produced by the beat- 
ing of its wings : when takbg wing from the water, it re- 
quires a propelling start; and on alighting, it skims the 
surface for some distance. When in large companies and 
on their migration, the Black Scoters journey in a slanting 
line. 

The call-note of this species is a vibrating, rough Bound, 
but during the pairing seasons the male utters the syllable 
tu, tu, Iti! which is answered by the female with the rfr^ 
spouse of ra, ra, ra ! 

I'hc Black Scoter measures eighteen inches in length : 
the beak, from the forehead, one inch eight lines ; the tarsus 
one inch and three-quarters ; the wing, from the carpus to 
tlie tip, eight inches and three-quarters. 

The entire plumage of tlie adult male bird is blue-black ; 
the beak is black, with a tubercle at the base of the upper 
mandible ; the nostrils and a round space in front of ihcra 
are orange-yellow ; the legs and toes are reddish-black ; the 
eyes are brown. 

The female has the head and upper parts of tlie body 
sooty-brown, the feathers being edged with a lighter colour; 
the chin and throat are pearl-white; the under parts are 
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pale chocolate brovn vith a silky texture : the beak is 
dusky-black, vith only a slight elevation instead of the 
tubercle. 

The young resemble the female, but the beak shews very 
soon the difference of the sex. 

The egg figured 254 is that of the Black Scoter. 
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VELVET SCOTER. 



Tke Velvet Scoter is, like the foregoing species, a regular 
winter visitant upon our coasts ; Its earlier or later appear- 
ance depending upon the slate of the weather. 

The native regions of the Velvet Scoter are the countries 
of Giirope, Asia, and America, that are eituated within the 
Polar Circle. In Russia it is very numerous, and in 
Siberia and Karatschatka also very common, as well as in 
Hudeon''s Bay and the adjoining countries. In Greenland 
and Iceland the present species is not known to occur; in 
the Orkneys, Hebrides, and in Norway it is again plentiful. 
During the winter sesBon, the severity of the weather drives 
it southward to Sweden, the Baltic, and Denmark, and to 
the coasts of Great Britain, Holland, and France ; also to 
the inland seas of Russia, Pommerania, and Holstetn. Some 
instances arc on record of its being met with on the inland 
rivers and lakes of Germany, as well as in Switzerland ; 
on the coast of Italy it has also been seen at intervals. 

The Velvet Scoter leaves its summer quarters later than 
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moet ducks, and arrives rnrely befure tlie itioiitb of November, 
our latitudes. While the sliores are free from ice the 
Hocks rcmaiB in about the same localities as tlie Black Scoter, 
and about the tnouthe of large rivers, after wlitcli it rettrcB 
the open sea, where it passes tlic winter in the company 
of other ducks. In the month of Marcli the spring mi- 
gntion takes place, which is always perfurnicd during the 
night. 

It is very easy to distinguish the Velvet Scoter from 
i Black Scoter, by the white band across its closed wing; 
besides which, it is a plumper bird, its head is thicker, and 
its tail shorter. 

This bird is rarely seen on land, but mostly frequents 
t^ water, for which reason it walks at all times very in- 
differently, and treads on its own toes for want of prao- 

lo the arts of swimming and diving there is no duck 

tiat eiceeds it, and it is said that this bird dives for food 

to the tieplli of eight fathoms. In thcHo feats of diving 

s species appears to descend as terrestrial birds of prey 

upon their victims, gathering its strength, as it were, 

the air, so that the force with which it descends through 

ic air enables it to penetrate to so considerable a depth 

the denser and more resisting element. 

The flight of tlie Velvet Scoter is rather heavy when 

e bird only makes short excursions over the surface of 

irater, but when it is fairly on the wing for a lengthened 

', it proceeds with tolerable speed. 

Velvet Scoter is not by far so shy aa the Black 

T, and, under ordinary circums lances, it only swims to 

luple of hundred yards from an approaching danger: 

on a poixl or small piece of water, it is easily ap- 

wd in a boat and eIioU 
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Sociability with its own sjwcies Joes not reckon among 
tlie virtues of the Velvet Scoter ; it does not unite la any 
great numbers with its species, but is usually Eccn in parties 
of from three to six, and is often observed as a solitary 
wanderer. 

The call-note of this bird sounds very much like that 
of our carrion crow, and does not lay claim to mucli har- 
mony. 

The food of the Velvet Scoter is much the same as that 
of the Black Scoter ; but, in addition to the bill of fare 
before mentioned, we must add worms, Gmall fry, roots, and 
buds of water-plants, and many seeds. It is remarkable 
that this species swallows muscles whole together with 
tlic shell, and as they go through the bird, these shells 
are ground, or triturated by the action of the stomach. 

The breeding localities of the Velvet Scoter are appa- 
rently not in quite such high northern latitudes as those of 
the foregoing species, but they, nevertheless, abound in central 
Norway on the lakes and ponds in the vicinity of the sea ; 
on the islands aiid between the rocks of the bays of Bothnia 
and Finland, and are particularly plentiful on the Lake of 
Ladoga. The mole and female appear in pairs long before 
the breeding- season, and are apparently inseparable. 

About the end of May or the beginning of June, the 
female deposits her eight or ten eggs (as represented in 
our Plate), and as soon as the young brood are able to swim, 
the mother-bird takes them to the sea, where she remains with 
them, watching for their safety. 

The entire length of the Velvet Scoter is twenty-three 
inches. The beak, from the forehead, one inch eight lines ; 
the tarsus one inch nine lines ; the wing, from the carpus to 
the tip, ten inches ten tines. 

The entire plumage of the adult male ■ 
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Species is, as its name indicates, of a velvet black, with the 
exception of a space behind the eye, and a bar across the 
wing, which aie pure white ; the beak is orange, margined 
with black ; the legs and feet scarlet. 

The female is smaller than the male : her general pliimnge 
duaJty-brown ; the under parts ash-grey, streaked and spotted 
with dusky-brown ; between ihc beak and the eye and on 
the ear-coverts are greyish white spots; the beak dusky; 
the legs and feet indian red. 

The tgg figured 255 is that of the Velvet Scoter. 
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SURF SCOTER. 



The Surf Scoter is a mre occasional visilant on the 
■horea of the Orkney aod Sbetknd Isles, its visits to those 
islands constituting the only claim it possesses of being 
nnked among British Biids. Its principal natural residence 
is in the high northern latitudes of the American continent. 
During the winter season this bird descends as far south, 
■long Hudson's and Baffin's Bays, as Florida. The 
locality mostly frequented is the sea, and In consequence of 
ita p&rtiality to the heaviest surf, in which it floats with the 
Dost determined case, tt has obtained Its trivial name. Its 
■outbern roigmlion in America extends along the waters of 
the Mississippi and Missouri, and it is consequently not 
delusively an inhabitant of the sea. 

The only localities known to be frequented by these 
birds in Europe arc tLe above-named isles, the coasts of 
Norway and Sweden, and, in one instance, the Rhine, an 
individual having been found on that river, which proved 
to be a female. 
L vol.. VI. M 



In Newfoumllaml tlie Surf Scoter is said to be well 
known. While the present species (requcnte the sea, it passes 
moEt or its time close to the shore, floating over the liiddeii 
beds of shcll-iish; but when it resorts to lakes and rivers, 
it keeps to the centra! parts, as it is by nature very 
shy. 

During its summer occupations it frequents the mouths 
of rivers near the shores of small islands and fresh-water 
lakes in tlie vicinity of the sea, where it seeks the shelter 
of reeds, flags, and long grasses, which Jt avoids at nil other 

Tie habits of the Surf Scoter resemble those of tlie 
Velvet Scoter in many respects: its flocks arc said to 
be very numerous, and its motions in every respect 
ftiike. 

The food of the present species agrees in many rcspecta 
with the foregoing, to which we must add the shoots of 
aquatic plants, flags, and grasses, but muscles form its prin- 
cipal nourishment, 

Tlic breeding- pi aces of this species arc cliiefly tlie coosts 
of Hudson's Bay, and the nearest fresh-water lakes and 
rivets. 

The nest is a loose construction of gr.iEseG, flags, and otbet 
decayed plants, and ia lined witli down from the breast of the 
parent bird. 

The eggs are said to be from four to six in nuni- 
Iwr. 

The entire length of the Surf Scoter is about twenty- 
one inches. 

The adult male bird has the entire plumage blue or inky 
black, with the exception of a pure white patch on the fore- 
head, and another just at the nape of the neck. The beak 
is orange yellow ; the nob on the upper mandible vermilion ; 
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the nail is almost white ; one patch of black and another of 
silver grej are situated on each side of the beak ; the legs 
are orange yellow. 

The female is cinereous dusky brown where the male is 
black, and the two distinguishing marks on the head and neck 
are pale brown ; the beak is yellowish grey ; the legs and 
feet brown. 

The egg figured 256 is that of the Surf Scoter. 
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PLATE CCLVII. 

EIDER DUCK. 



SUMATERIA MOLLiaSIHA. 

The Eider Duck is nn inhabitant of tLe uorlhern coast 
and isles of Great Brilaia, and its geograpliical diBtribution 
extends in Europe to the liigheat northern latitudes tlial 
have ever been penetrated by navigators. During the sum- 
mer tins beautiful and extreme!}' useful bird does not extend 
Bouthnard further than the fifty-fifth degree ; it ts very plen- 
tiful in tlic bays and islands, and on the coast of Norway, 
particularly in Drontheiin. During the winter its migrations 
reach the Baltic Sea, Schleawick, and Holstein ; in Holknd 
and France the Eider Duck is a rare occurrence. In Asia 
and Anicricft the present species ranges in similar latitudes, 
from the moat northern regions to New York In America, 
and to the northern provinces of Russia in Asia. The Eider 
Duck cannot be considered so much a migratory species as 8 
wanderer of same two or three degrees from its native abode, 
as many individuals are observed to remain throughout the 
year in their birthplace. 

To what has already been said of the localities frequented 
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by the Eijer Duck, it is only necessaiy to add that the bird 
in question only rcsidce on or near the sea, fresli water being 
not only unpalatable but even injurious to its nature and 
constitution ; on the mouths of rivere where the water ts salt, 
and in bays of all dimensions, it is numerous, and even oil 
the wide ocean, far from any shore. Siuali islands that slope 
gradually into the sea, the Eider Duck chooses by preference j 
Ihere ihcy may be seen to sun themselves on the sands dur- 
ing fine weather, in the morning. 

Their time of roosting is the middle of the day, which 
is most frequently enjoyed on the liquid element ; during tlie 
night this bird is chiefly employed in feeding, and its move- 
ments from place to place are performed morning and evening. 

The general appearance of the male Eider Duck is very 
conspicuous, and it cannot be mistaken for any of its 
neighbours, but the femiUe resembles that of the Velvet 
Scoter in point of colouring. When this species is on 
the wing, It is more conspicuous than most others, on account 
of its bulky form, thick head, and short neck, and its flight 
IB heavy. Its walk on shore is very unsteady, and evidently 
performed with great exertion ; it becomes, therefore, a 
OecetHary duty to lake wing on the approach of danger. 
The watery clement is its proper place, and consequently 
the bird is very expert in swunming and diving. 

In the search after its food this species is obliged to 
resort to more shallo«f waters than those visited by the 
Scoter, as it is unable to remain so long under the surface 
for want of air ; nevertheless it feeds on shell-fish and other 
marine productions that arc known to lie from thirty to forty 
feel deep. Mussels, small crabs, sea-leaches, small fishes, 
tlieir spawn, and the entrails of fish that ore left by gulls, are 
eagerly looked fur by thb apccies, but vegetable nialtcr is 
sol among its food. 
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In the localities wliere the Eider Duck breeds, it is so 
careless, or rather so little awed, by the presence of mankiDd, 
that it makes its nost not only near, but among human habi- 
tations, and the female allovrs peisons not only to take her 
eggs from her, but even to touch Ler without shewiug any 
timidity; the male bird is at the same time rarely ap- 
proached within gunshot, either on the water or land. 
During the time of migration or wandering, when groat 
numbers are congregated, these birds cannot be approached, 
even by a boat or vessel of any size : the same watchfulness 
is kept up when the parent birds ore accompanied by their 
young ones. 

The sociable nature of the Eider Duck allows giOIs and 
lema to breed in its immediate neighbourhood, and many 
of this species are generally found to breed in the same 
locality. Nomay, Iceland, Greenland, and all the countries 
of the north, produce great numbers of these valuable birds, 
and tliey constitute a very important produce for the 
inhabitants of those regions, who greatly rely upon the eggs 
for food, and the exquisitely soft and warm down for defence 
against the cold. The coast of Northumberland may be 
considered as the most southern breeding-place of the Eider 
Duck. In some countries this bird is properly protected 
by the laws, which punish those who molest tliem with a 
fine of some eight or ten dollars ; but where the breeding- 
places arc respected, the number of nests increases annually 
to a wonderful degree, and in consequence the coasts be- 
come literally covered with the nests of these birds. On the 
island of Wildoe, near Iceland, where only a single family 
resides, the place is entirely peopled by tame birds of 
this species, during the breeding-season. The ground 
chosen for the nest is an undulating sea-coast or island, 
the same being scantily covered by low herbage, low 
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bircb-trces, juniper or lichens, and at intervals interspersed 
with sand and shingle. 

In the month of March, the birds begin to pair, when 
man)- a fight occurs between the males for the possession of 
their mates. 

The call-note of the male sounds like c, oii, yew. Sic, and 
is constantly repeated ; but before the beginning of May no 
preparations for building are made : the more northward, the 
later are these preparations. The nest is composed of grasses, 
Ucbcns, Gca weeds, and sea grasses, nliich are heaped 
Qp OQ each other indiscriminately, aod is finally lined 
with the well-known Eider down. The number of eggs 
Tftries from four to eight, those breeding more towards the 
nuth having the greater nnmber ; their size, shape, and 
colour are as represented in oui plate. The female sits 
about three weeks on the eggs, during which lime the male 
remains near her; but the care of the young is entirely 
left to the mother after hatching, and the mole resorts 
to the sea, where he awaits his change of plumage. 

During the beginning of the existence of the young 
Ivood, the mother leads them about the shallow iulcts 
of the scB, where they feed on the smaller kinds of crabs 
and lobsters that arc washed up by the tides ; from 
time to time they swim furtlier out to sea, and soon learn 
to help themselves, l>y diving in deeper water, after which 
they arc left to shift for themselves. 

The down which is so much valued is obtained by robbing 
the nests, and it forms a eonsidcrably lucrative business. 
The Greenlanders leave most of the down upon the skins 
which they dress, and by sewing them together make 
■hirts of tlicm, which are worn with the down towards their 
bodies : this is a very warm and soft clothing, and protects 
them securely from the cold of tlieir inhospitable country. 
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The flavour of the fleeli of these birds is greatly relislied 
by the inhabitants of t!ie north, but ia not fit for the table 
of civilised nations. 

The measurcmenta of the Eider Duck are twenty-four 
inches in entire length ; the beak measures two incliea three 
lines ; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, eleven inches and 
a half. 

The adult male has the forehead, top of the head, chin, 
cheeks, neck, back, scapulars, wing-coverts, tertials, and a 
round patch on each side of the rump, white ; from the 
sides of the upper mandible, a black band, with deep 
purple refie.xions, passes around the eyes, meets on the 
top of the head, and reaches a long way behind the eyes ; 
on the sides of the face are two pea-green crescent-shaped 
marks ; the tips of the tertials are edged with black ; the 
breast is tinged witli brown oclirous yellow ; all the undeiv 
parts, rump, and upper tail-coverts black ; the wings and 
tail are dusky, as also the webs of the feet ; the beak is 
pale ochre, the legs and toes the same, and the eye is dark 
brown- 

Thc plumage of the female is reddish- brown, transversely 
barred with black ; the head and back of the neck streaked 
with dusky; wing-coverts black, edged with brown; two 
iaiut white bars across the wing; the belly and vent arc 
dark brown, with dull transverse black bars. 

The egg figured 257 is that of the Eider Duck. 
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PLATE CCLVIII. 

KING EIDER. 



SOUATERIA 8PECTABILIS. 

riiB King Eider is not found nearer to us than the Ork- 
neys, aiiil is consctjuently a Etill more northern species than 
tlie foregoing. In Europe, this species is by far less numer- 
ous than the Eider Duck ; it inhabits the most northern 
countries; but in the northern parts of Asia and America it 
is principally at home. On the icy sea of Siberia, and 
ia Kamtschatka it is plentifully distributed. In the upper 
parts of Hudson's Bay and Labrador it is frequent, and ranges 
from thence southward in winter as &r as New York. In 
Greenland it is very common, and equally §o in Spitzbergen 
and Norway. During severe winter weather, this species 
migrates to Denmark and Sweden, but not unfrequently 
remains throughout that season in its native country. 

Like the Eider Duck, the present species frequents the 
ocean ; also bays, inlets, and the months of rivers where the 
salt water predominates ; and its habits are in every respect 
the same as the foregoing, with the exception of its remaining 
more northward throughout the year; during the brceding- 
)n, the localities frequented by the King Eider are un^ 
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RED-HEADED POCHARD. 

FULIOCLA FERINA. 

Tax Red-headed Pochard is a regular winter visi- 
tant in Great Britain, particularly in the fcna of Lincoln- 
■hire and in Norfbllc, and in some of the more southern 
counties. Their numbers were much greater before the ex- 
tensive drainage system was introduced into this country; 

id although the presence of these birds was not wished 
fi>r in the decoys, on account of their disturbing propensities 

long other wild ducks, many were caught and sent to 
the London markets, where they were well received in con- 
sequence of their good flavour and usual good condition. 

The geographical distribution of the present species ox- 
tends over most parts of Europe, Asia, and America; its 
■unimer habitation is the north-eastern parts of Europe, the 
northern parts of Asia and North America, from which 
it migrates southward on tlie approach of winter; it does 
Bot go so far north as Iceland, neither further south tnsn 
tbe temperate climes of Europe, North America, and Central 
Asik ; but it is a well-known and widely-distributed species 
Vithin its usual range. 

In Octolier and November the Rod-beaded Pochard 
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RED-CRESTED POCHARD. 



The HeJ-erested Poclianl is an occasional and rare visi- 
tant in Great Britain, aonic three or four Bpccinicns Luving 
been obtained during the winter months. 

The countries in which this beautiful duck is principally 
found are the Boutli-eastcm parts of Europe and central 
Asia: it is plentiful in Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and 
eouthcm Italy ; in Dalinatia, the northern provinces of Italy 
and the scmlh of France, it is only oecasionally found. From 
cenlml Asia it wanders as far as the southern parts of Sibeiia, 
and southward through Peraia to India. 

The localities most frc(]uented by the present apecies being 
lakes, rivers, ponds, &c., it is not to be wondered at that its 
uccurrcnce in Great Britain is so mrc, anil we may tairly 
suppose that its occurrence at any lime is to be attributed to 
the association of some straggler with a flock of Red-headed 
Pochards, which has thus reached us in tlicir train as a 
hanger on. 

The Rcd-crestcd Pochard is never met with on the sea ; 
but lakes and rivers, wlielher of &csli water or salt, arc 
equally fre<{uented by this apccies. Where the borders and 
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inkts are well supplied witli nislies, or on tlic wide open 
Burfnce of llic water, tliis binl is equally at ease, ami it 
extends from thence over ponds, springy pools, and bogs, 
where the water is deep enough to hold eertain fiivourile 
aquatic plants. In several instances this species has been 
known to remtt to ponds situated in the midst of forests ; 
it appears therefore immaterial whether the country it frequents 
is of a wooded or open description. 

The Red-crested Pochard is a verv conspicuous bird in 
consequence of its crest and bright red beak ; and may, by 
their means, be easily distinguished from other species. Its 
habits resemble those of the Red-headed Pochard : it does 
not, by choice, pass much of its time on land, and resorts to 
the water on the sliglitcst approacli of danger. Its capacities 
ill swimming and diving arc very great, and its flight is 
equally swifl and strong as that of most ducks. 

Sociability among its own species is one of the virtues 
of the Red-crested Pochard, and it is consequently more 
generally seen in flocks than singly : this attachment to its 
associates is so great, that when a flock has been scattered, 
the birds fly constantly about until the party is reunited, 
and then they return again to the sjjot they left at first. 

The call-note of this species is said to resemble the hoarse 
note of a crow more than that of a duck ; but it does not 
uflen utter any sound unless it is provoked to do so. 

The food of the Red-crested Pochard consists of divers 
parts of aquatic plants, insects, sniatl fry, frogs, and Crustacea, 
which latter it principally obtains either by diving or dipping 
its head under water, so as to reach the boH mud below. 

The Red-crested Pochard breeds in most of tlie before- 
named countries : in Curope most frequently in the south of 
Hungary ; but in central Asia the greater number are, how- 
ever, produced. The most usual place for the nest ia the 
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side of a bed of mslics moBt distanl from tbc shore, and llic 
number of eggs six or seven. 

The young are able to fly about tbc beginning of July ; 
the female is much alUichcd to her young, but the male 
leaves the nursery as soon as the female begins to sit. 

The Red-crested Pocliard measures twenty-one inches 
in length ; the beak, from the forehead, two inches two lines ; 
the tarsus one inch four lines ; the wing from the carpus to 
the tip, ten inches. 

The adult male has the head, cheeks, throat, and upper 
part of the neck chestnut brown, tinged with rose red ; the 
crest, which consists of elongated silky feathers covering the 
top of the head, is ochre yellow ; the back and lower part of 
tlie neck, breast, belly, and vent, are black; the upper tail- 
covcrts black, with green reflections ; the back, wings, and 
tail, arc pale cinereous brown ; the flanks, bend of the wing, 
a spot on the sides of the back, speculum, and basal parts of 
the primary quills, white, tinged with rose colour ; the sidc- 
festhers of the breast are all bordered with dusky brown : 
the tcrtials are greyish brown, the speculum white, with 
a slate- coloured border. The beak, tarsus, and toca red; 
the wi'bs of the feet dusky black ; the nail on the beak 
reddish white ; the eyes bright red. 

The female has the legs and feet dingy yellow ; the beak 
red, but duller than in the male ; the plumage on the top 
of the head, forehead, and nape, brown ; the rest of the head 
and neck are dingy, or soiled white; the upper part of 
tlte breast, upper part of the back and sides of the breast 
and belly yellowish wood brown, with paler edges to some of 
tbe feathers; the middle of the bcily while; the speculum 
as in the male ; the tail and back yellowish brown, or rati 
Egd'ptian brown ; the ijuills dusky. 
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NYKOCA POCHARD. ^^^H 



Thk Nyroca Pochard is a winter visitant in Circat 
Britain, but neither r^ular nor frequent in its oc- 
currence, whicli may bo attnbuted to the same causes ns 
the rare occurrence of the Rcd-crcsted Pochard, namely 
that this bird, which belongs to the eastern pans of 
Europe, to Asia, and to Egypt and Nubia in Africa, ia 
rarely found by the sea-side, but principally on the 
lakes and rivers inlnnd, and only makes its -appearance in 
Britain when associated with flocks of the Red-headed 
Pochard. 

Upon the rivers Wolgo, Don, and Dniester, in Russia, 
it is plenlifu], as aho in Gaticia and Hungary; from 
thence it wanders as far north as Denmark, and Uie southern 
part* of Sweden and Norway. In Holland, France, and 
Switzerland it is rare. In the southern parts of Hungary 
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and Italy, it is everywliere as numerous as tbc Godwall 
(anas strepera.) 

The Nyroca Pochard, as well as the red-crested species, 
seeniB to prefer a mild climate, since it migrates southward 
in September and October, even from the European con- 
tinent, and does not return before the end of March or 
April, and invariably avoids frost and snow. Being 
chicfiy a frequenter of lakes and rivers, the Nyroca 
Pochard visits the sca-coasl only as a place of refuge, and 
then only fre(]uent3 the muddy quiet bays and creeks 
that are bordered with verdure : even on rivers it prefers 
the same quiet and unfrequented spots, with muddy bottom 
and a good supply of rushes, flags, and divers aquatic plants. 
Osier beds or wooded banks do not suit its habits ; neither 
is it partial to entirely open water cither on lakes, ponds, 
or rivcfB. 

During the migratory seasons, the Nyroca Pochard is fre- 
quently to be met with on ponds of small dimensions, pro- 
vided rushes are present, as also the water lily, ranunculus, 
and common duckweed. 

Morning and evening are the times of feeding; also 
moonlight nights. The day is generally passed in roosting, 
either among the weeds, or floating on the surface of the 

The plainly marked black and white speculum on the 
wing of the Nyroca Pochard, easily distinguishes it from 
the other dueke of its family. 

On land the motions of the present species are un- 
gainly and feeble ; the bird consequently docs not 
pass much of its time on shore. Its swimming capacities 
»re, however, perfect, and in diving none eieeed it, not 
only in expertness, but in the time it can remain under 
water ; still it does not seem to prefer diving beyond 
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PLATE CCLXn 

8CAUP POCHARD. 



PVLIQULA HARILA. 

Thk Scaup Pochard is .1 regular winter visitnnt in Gnat 
Britain, arriving early or late according to the earlier or 
Inter Getting in of the northern winter in its native countries, 
which are the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 
Its nnmbers are vcrv great about the Arctic regions: in 
Euro]>e it mnges fnim thence according to the season as 
fiir as the shores of the Mcditemineaa, and in the same 
proportion in Asia and America. To enumerate the coun- 
tries from whence it comes to us in the months of October nnd 
November, we have to mention Greenland, Lapland, Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden, &c. Although many Scaup Pochards 
reach our shores, the numbers thai paes the winter in Den- 
mark and Holland exceed them very greatly, but the north- 
em co&at of France has not so many as the Rritiah 
Isles. 

The present species differs not only in its residing by 
brniore northward than the three foregoing, but also in its 
preference of the sea-coust and salt-water, which preference is 
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ao marked, Ihat it follows up tlic course of rivets only a« far 
as they are influenced by the influx of the Udes. Where 
8caup Pochards are found on inland seas or Ukes, it is evi- 
dently only for tlie purpose of recruiting themselves durioE; 
their migrations. The muddy shores of the sea suit the habits 
of the present species most of all, from whence it swims out 
to no greater distance tlian nhere the deptli of the water is 
within ten or twdve feet In such localities it finds its food 
in abundance, which consists of bivalve and uuivaJve shell- 
fish, for which it dives constantly, and turns up the mud with 
its beak : for this purpose the bird in question remains quite 
a minute under water, and after recovering its breath, re|iea[a 
the same for hours within a given spot, provided there is a 
good supply of food to be found. This performance is a 
great amusement to the observer, particularly where a number 
of these birds arc thus engaged in their daily pursuit; but 
the sportsman who fires at one of them and only vrings his 
bird, lias a difficult task in securing his prize, bceauiu; tills 
bird can swim below the surface of the water with more 
velocity than he can row a boat. It is a beautiful sight to ob- 
serve II string of these birds swimming on the sea, and espe- 
cially to notice the usual manner in which they rise from that 
element. When one of the extremities of such a long body 
raises itself In the air, the rest rise as their turn comes ; and 
thus they arc, as it were, drawn up one by one from the sur- 
face of the water : and when pursuing tliclr course, they con- 
tinue to keep the same order in the air ; on alighting the 
same regularity Is observed, unless the birds are on their J 
migratory passage, during which time they do not always fol- , 
low each other so regularly, owing to some being more tired J 
than others. 

Like many other ducks the t-eaup Pochard docs not 
in its movements on dry land. 
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TIic hatdy nature of llio ifcaup Pocliard makes it able to 
Ludurc severe colil ; but as its principal food must be obtained 
from the bottom of the sea, and, moreover, about the more 
still waters at the mouths of rivers, it is natural that the bird 
is driven southward by frosty weatljer, in order to satiafy itu 
wants. When it is driven in^tliis manner to resort to lakes ot 
more sheltered situations, it becomes necessary Ihut the bird 
makes shift with aquatic vegetables, &c. ; it in therefore only 
under such circumstances that it is seen by chance elsewhere 
than on the immediate sea-coast. 

In confinement, the Scaup Pochard becomes soon lame, and 
thrives well on seeds and grain ; under which eircunistunces 
it ntso loses in a great degree the fishy flavour of its flesh, 
which is said to become equal to that of the Mallard or Wild 
Duck. 

The Scaup Pocliard breeds in all the northern countries, 
such as Norway, Iceland, Greenland, and the countries 
around Hudson's Bay. The nest is put together of dried 
stalks, grasses, decayed leaves, and such herbage as can be 
found in the place, and the eggs are from eight to ten in num- 
ber, and ore in shape, size, and colour, as represented in our 
Plate. 

In consequence of the severity of the climate, the female 
does not begin to lay before May, and by the middle of Oc- 
tober the family are commencing their journey to the south. 

The length of the present species is twenty inches; that 
of the beak, from the forehead to the tip, one inch ten 
lines; the tarsus measures one inch and a half; the wing eight 
' inches six lines. 

The plumage of the adult male in the spring is very dis- 
tinctly marked ; the head and neck are what is termed dark 
duck-green ; the upper part of the back, sides, and breast are 
black, as also the rump, vent, and upper and under tail- 
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coverts ; tie back and scajnilars arc wliitc, being finely marked 
witli transverse grey undulating lines; the wing- coverts and 
tertinlsare purplish grey witli black pcncillings ; the speculum 
IB wbite with a black border below ; quills and tail dusky ; 
the belly is white, with zigzag pencillings on the sidce, and a 
yellow tinge ; the beak is blue ; the nail black ; the legs and 
feet arc pale blue, with an oily green tint on llie joints ; the 
webs black ; the eyes arc gold yellow. 

In the Tenialc, the head, neck, upper part of the breast, and 
side-rcitthcrs, nitnp, and tail-covcrts ore umber brown, the 
feathers being more or less edged with a [rnler tint ; the entire 
Trontal part of the fece surrounding the beak is white ; there 
is also a whitish spot on the car-coverts; the speculum is 
white with a blaek border ; quills and tail dusky ; the beak, 
legs, and feet are blue ; the nail on the beak, the claws and 
webs of the feet are black ; the centre of the belly dingy white ; 
the eyes yellow. 

The male, after the Eeason of breeding, assumes a plu- 
mage almost entirely similar to that of the female above 
described. 

The egg figured 262 ia that of the Scaup Pochard. 
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PLATE CCLXIII. 

TUPTED POCHARD. 



Thk Tufted Pochard is a regular winter visitant in Great 
Britain, not occurring in great numbers, but cijualiy on the 
aea-coast and about inland lakes and rivers. Its gcograpliieal 
distribution extends over tlie iiortliem parts of Europe and 
Asia; according to Bome writers, also to America; nor do we 
•cc any reason why the present species should not reach 
America during its migrations. The summer habitation of 
the Tullpd Pochard is Lapland, Sweden, Finland, and Kamt- 
schatka, from whence it migrates ^utbword on the approacli 
of winter to the intermediate countries as far as Ituly, 
Hungary, and Switzerland { in Asia, it extends as far as Japan, 
knd visits the waters of the entire continent. 

In Marcli and April, the present species begins to draw 
northward from its most soulhern winter quarters, and starts 
fairly for its breeding localities by the end of April and May. 
, Its migrationa are generally performed at night, in pioof of 
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which this bird is Gist obeerrablc in the monung about tlie 
tiniG of iU expected vUit, and in apota where thowmndi have 
been seen in the evening, not one is to be found the ibllowing 
morning. Late in tLe evening, pttrticulaii; when the oigfita 
arc dftric, targe flocks fl^ over rather low, with incredible swift- 
ncM and with noisy wings, which a lonely wanderer may atfaer 
enjoy or be conaider&bly startled at. 

I'hc chosen spots for its usual sojourn are either still or 
standing water in laki», ponds, or bays, and inlets on the seS' 
coast ; and with the ciccptiun of the time of breeding, it is 
of no importance whether the waters arc fiee from reeds and 
vegetation, or whether the banks are rocky, flat, covered with 
verdure, or barren : on the surface of rapid streams of rivers, 
this species is only seen when all other parts are frozen and 
covered wilh ice. It is a rare occurrence to see the Tufted 
Poeluin) on land, unless the female has its nest among the 
vegetation on the border, or in an inlet adapted for that 
purpoML', and then the mate may be seen snnning himself close 
beside Lo her. 

During iLe day great numbers roost on the water at 
a proper and safe distance from the shore, with their heads 
uniler their scapulars. 

Like the foregoing species, the Tufted Pochard is very 
clever in its evolutions on the watery element : it dives 
equally well in pursuit of its food, and swims with ease and 
swiftness; this renders it.vcry difBcult to obtain the bird, 
by means of firc-aims; and in the fens it disappoints the 
fowler by diving and returning to the open ponds, instead 
of taking wing and flying into the funnels erected for its 
destruction. 

The sociability of this bird cannot be doubted, as It is 
always seen in conjpanies of eight or ten, or in large flocks, 
but hardly evei ulone. 
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TLe call-Dote of tlie Tufted Pochard is a harsh expression, 
Eouuding like the word curr, curr ! or carr, carr ! The young 
chirp. 

lis food consists chiefly of acjuatic insects, moUusca, and 
bivalves, which it obtains by diving ; also small frogs and 
their spawn ; and in case of need, it consumes parts of aquatic 
plants, such as roots, bude, and seeds. On the borders of the 
Baltic its principal food seems to consist of a particular 
species of snail called Turbo lilorcus. 

Formerly, the breeding-places of Uiis species were con- 
sidered to be exclusively found as far north as Lapland and 
Finland ; but of late years the nest and eggs have frequently 
been noticed in Mecklenburg. The stony borders of 
small islands in lakes or rivers, not too much covered with 
verdure or reeds, seem the most chosen spots, particularly 
where some patches of rushes are close to the shore, but not 
immediately joining the land. 

Before the beginning of June no nest is to be found of 
the present species, although they pair early in the spring, 
and may bo seen flying about continually near the siir- 
fcce of the water ; this fact proves plainly that the greater 
numben breed in high northern latitudes, where the ice 
and snow do not give them a chance of thinking of it 
sooner. 

The nest is either placed in a hollow on the grassy 
ground, or under the shelter of a stone, stump of a tree, 
or some vegetable production, at a distance of from sixty 
to a hundred yards from the water. The nest itself is 
composed of stalks and grasses, carelessly put together. 

The eggs vary from eight to ten in number, and 
are in size, shape, and colour, as represented in our 
Pbte. 

Tlie male bird reuiaiou with the female until ahe bogins 



Uriy to sit on the eggs, and then retiree wilh its com- 
pftnions to await the season cJ moulting in some onfre- 
qucntcd spot, which some ornithologists bcliere to be 
the ocean, in consequence of the &ct that the male bird 
is nowhere else found during that season. 

The Tufted Pochard measures seventeen inches in 
length ; its beak fionJ the forehead one inch seven lines ; 
the tarsus one inch Tour lines and a half; the wing eight 
inches two lines from the carpus to the tip. 

In spring plumage, the adult male has the head and 
Bcck, including^ the tufl or pendant crest, black, with 
purple and green reflections ; the lower parts of the 
neck and upper part of the breast are perfectly black 
the bsick, scapulars, and rump are olive dusky brown 
the wing-coverts, quills, and tail dusky ; the vent is dusky 
the under tail-coverts black i the lower part of the breast 
and belly are cream-coloured white ; the speculum white, 
with a black border along the tips of the feathers ; the 
beak, legs, and feet are blue ; the tip of the beak and 
nail is black ; the webs of the feet and claws dusky black ; 
the eye golden yellow. 

The summer plumage of the male is sooty brown ; the 
lower ]>art of the breast and sides ochrous yellow ; the centre 
of the l)elly white. 

The female is rufous brown, with light edges to the fea- 
thers; the feathers surrounding the beak are pale yellow, 
and the upper mandible is dusky to beyond the nostrils; 
the under tail-covcrls white, speckled with brown ; the 
centre of the belly white ; eyes yellow; beak and feet blue, 
but p.iler than in the male; speculum white; the tuft 
on the head is smaller but suttieiently conspicuous. 

The young bird of the year resembles the male in sum- 
mer ; it« breast and sidc-fcatliers are mure distinctly edged 
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and mixed with rufous ; the belly is white, and the foreliead 
and region of the upper mandible white also. 

The nestling is greenish olive grey ; beak and legs pale 
ash-colour. 

The egg figured 26S is that of the Tufted Pochard. 




'I'hb Wcsiern Pocliard is one of llio rarest birds tliut Lave 
Dccnrrci] in Great Brilain, and tlic only specimen that we 
know of was obtained in February, 1830, at Caistcd, nenr 
Yurtnouth in Norfolk. 

Tliu norlli-coslerti jtarts of Asia and the opposite coasts of 
America sccni to be the native countries of tliis beautiful and 
ram duck, among wliieti may be enumerated Kamtscliatka, 
and the const of tho Kurilcn and Aaiaaelinka. 

Four or five intlividuals only arc recorded to have been 
captured in Sweden, one in iJenmark, and a female on tiic 
borders of the Ikllie near Dantzic. The localities freijiientcil 
by the Western Pochard are rocky coosle, from whence ii 
only comes to the mouths of large rivers duringf stormy 
weather. 

The phiinage of the Western Pochard makes it a eon- 
epicuouH object of attention, and it cannot be mistaken for 
any oilier duck ; iherelurc. It ib unlikely tlial it is overlooked 
by sporlsuicn, particularly in the present age, when the sub- 
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jcet of Naluml History, and partieulariy Oniitliologv, has be- 
come 3 lucrative branch of trade, even among the uninitiated 
part of titc community. 

The flight of the present species is very swift, and it swims 
and divca with great case. In eonntrics where the West- 
cm Pochard abounds, we arc informed that it kocps 
tijjrelhcr in flocks of its own species exclusively, and the pair 
are in separable. 

The food of this species is chiefly small b1ic11-6b!i, which it 
nbL-uns by diving, and consequently busies itself all day long 
in swimming over beds of sueh marine productions us arc at 
no great depth under water. Small fry, marine insects and 
their laxvs also supply part of its wants. 

The breeding- pi aces arc situated among the most inaecossi- 
hle rocks on the shores of the ocean, and its young arc led, 
as soon 08 they are hatched, to the inlets of the sea. 

The entire length of the Western Pochard is eighteen 
inches, the wing nine inches. 

The plumage of the male in the spring of the year has 
the head and upper part of the neck white ; a pca-grcen spot 
before the eyes, and another on the tuft about the nape of 
the neck, which tuft has also a spot of black below the 
green ; behind the eye is an irregular black mark, and from 
the base of the under mandible extends a black streak that 
surrounds the neck midway in the shape of a collar, and 
finally runs down the back to the tail-coverts; the under tail- 
coverts and vent are also black; the quills and tail are dusky: 
the upper part of the breast and its sides, the wing-coverts 
and scapulars, are white : the tertials are long, pointed, and 
curved downwards; the four upper ones have the inner webs 
I white; the outer, black, with blue reflections, and awhile 
i shaft streak ; the speculum is blue, bordered with black and 
I white ; the entire breast and belly arc brownirfi-ycUow ; the 
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cyc9 brown ; ihp beak, legs, and feet arc olirc-irreen ; lip 
of the Ix'ak yellow, weba black. On the side of the breast, 
just above the carpal joint of the wing, is n black spot with 
green reflectJons- 

Tlie female has the entire p!iiniag« chestnut-brown, spotted 
all over with dusky ; the quills, tail-feathers, and three longest 
tertiala, arc dusky ; the wing-eoverts dusky olive-brown, with 
the tips of the feathers very pale brown ; the greater wing- 
coverts arc tipped with white ; the speculum deep chestnut ; 
below which, the white lips of these feathers form a narrow 
white bar. The beak is oUvc-blaek; its nail yellow-hnm 
colour; legs and feet pale blue; claws, joints, and wcbft^. 
black ; the eyes brown. 
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PLATE CCLXV. 

LONG-TAILBD DUCK. 



Thb Long-tailed Duck is a winter visitnnt in ihc norllicrn 
parts of Great Britain, but very rarely met with south of the 
coast of Northumberland. The native region of this species 
\» OS far north as travellers Iiave ever yet penetrated, and con- 
eequently as far as where any part of the ocean remains 
unfrozen, and eapable of fumiahing it with food. Its 
numbeni are very great, as well on the American coast, 
from Greenland southward, as on the entire northern coait 
of Asia and Europe. 

The locality frequented is invariably the sea-coast, pa^ 
ticularly bogs, inlets, and mouths of rivers. 

The present specicB being only dislodged by the severest 
frost from its northern summer habitation, it is naturally 
hardly ever seen to arrive in the autumn before the end of 
October, or beginning of November, and remains with us 
until the beginning of April. In the month of December 
many flocks, each consisting of from thirty to forty indi- 
viduals, congregate in the Baltic, and literally cover the 
■urface of some of the inlets, amounting to as many as live or 
«ix hundred individuals, and thus enliven these quiet spots 
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ftjno a creat ; the neck, tliroat, and upper part of tbe breast 
and mantle are white ; the eides of the face arc a roseate 
pearl grey ; on each side of the neck Js an oblong brown 
patch ; the back, breast, and t&il-feathers are chocolate 
brown, as also the wjng-covcrts ; the quills and two long 
tail-feathers are dusky; the speculum yellowish-brown, with 
a lighter edge ; the scapulars and tertials white ; the eides, 
belly, vcntj and outer tail-feathers white ; the sides tinged 
with ash-colour ; the beak is dusky black at the base and 
nail ; the greater part of the upper mandible orange ; the 
eye kingVyellow; legs and feet greenish ash; the vebs 
black. 

The adult female has a black beak, with an orange-ydlow 
band on the upper mandible ; legs and feet grey, with darkei 
webs and joints ; the crown of the head, patch behind the 
ears, chin, and throat, purplish-bruim ; the &ce, neck, and 
ring around, soiled white ; the breast livid brown, with dark 
centres to the feathers ; the upper parts dusky black ; the 
scapulars and wing-coverts mai^iaed wiih brown-ochre and 
greyish-white ; the tail purplish-brown, edged with white; 
under parts white, with yellowish-ash on the sides of the 
body. 

The egg figured HdH is thai of the Long-Uiilcd Duck. 
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PLATE CCLXVI. 

GOLDEN EYE. 



CLANQULA VULOABIB. 

The Golden Eye is a winter visitant in Great Britoin, and 
more or less numerous according to the severity or inil^Iiieas 
of our winter. Its geograpliical distribution extends over 
European and Asiatic Russia, Swedeo, and Norway ; but it is 
not found in Iceland and Greenland. On tlie approach of 
winter this species comes soutlward to tlie Baltic, Holland, 
Great Britain, and France in considerable numbers, and 
extends in small parties over the Continent, being found in 
Hringary, Italy, and the south of France, &c. This spccieS 
differs from most other northern ducks in this particular, 
tlml several pairs remain tliroughout the year in parts of 
central Europe, such as Sivitzerland, Silesia, Saiony, Prussia, 
and Denmark. In Asia it reaches as far eastward as Japan 
and Tartary, 

The migration in the autumn rarely commences before the 
beginning of November, and the return in the spring takes 
place in March or April. 

The locality frequented by the Golden Eye is either aalt 
or frcah water ; although the chief numbers pass most of 
their time on and about the sca-coaet, many are known to 



n«ort to lakes, ponds, snd inUnil rirere, not only during the 
time of migration, but also during tbe brecduig-»easoti. We 
have met witb the present species on the river Thames in the 
month of Itlarch after a heavy bll of snow, and as their Sc«h 
was very cicellent, the binls must have frei]uented, for some 
time at least) freeh-water localities. Spots where the water is 
open and deep, suit its habits best, whether the bottom 
consists of sand, gravel, or mud ; therefore this species must 
be looked for in such loealities, and not along the shore 
among the flags and rusheE ; and it is rarely met with on 
shore. At sea the Golden Eye is principally seen swimming 
at a distance from the shore over a depth of two or throe 
fathoms, in preference to ranging about extensive muddy 
flats. 

The male of the Golden Eye is very easily distinguished 
from most other ducks by its strongly defined coluurs of 
black and white, but the female and young arc not easily 
identified when seen in a wild state, when on the water, 
under which circumslance the white on the lower part of the 
neck is very frequently hidden, and therefore they greatly 
resemble the female and young of the red-headed pochard. 
The movements of this species on the water are very expert, 
and in diving it is perfect ; the bird swims very low, and 
often floats about like a picee of cork or wood ; when it 
dives, it has been observed to raise itself again quickly by 
touching the bottom with its tail, and this it does so fre- 
quently that in many instances it will be found that the tips 
of its tail-feathers are much worn. lu flight is tolerably 
itrong, the motions of its wings very quick and apparently 
fatiguing ; on taking wing from the water, tliis bird requires, 
as it were, a start to rise. 

The manner in which tlie Golden Eye evades danger ia by 
awimming and diving, being able to proceed with swiftness a 



great distance below llie surface of the water; and wlien on 
the wing, and pursued bj birds of prey, it baa the capacity 
of shooting down from the air into the water and disappear- 
ing instantaneously below its surtace. 

The Golden Eye may always be distinguished during the 
night from other ducks, wlien on the wing, in consequence 
of the peculiar sound that is produced by the formation of 
the first five primary quill- feathers, which arc more sinuated 
than in any other species, and the sound resembles nothing 
so much as that of small tin bells, shaken in the hand, such 
OS those attached to young children's toys ; in consequence 
of this sound the duck in question has obtained in somo 
parts of the Continent tlie name of Bell-Duck. On the Con- 
tinent the sound of small bells here alluded to is familiar to 
every ear, as they are constantly used on sledges and other 
vehicles that travel on the snow, in order to give warning of 
tbcir otherwise noiseless approach ; indeed so necessary is it 
that such warning should be given, in order to prevent any 
accident by collision, that the use of these small tinkling 
bells is enforced in some coantries by legislative enact- 
ments. 

The present species is very shy, and consequently rarely 
seen by others than sportsmen; its call- note resembles that 
of the wild duck in expression, but the hoarseness of the rook 
in sound. 

The food of the Golden Eye consists in shell-fish, water- 
snaila, small fry, frogs and frog spawn, and also aquatic 
vegetable productions, their roots, buds, and seeds, accord- 
ing to the season and the locality it frequents ; its flesh is 
considered more or less fit for the table, according to the taste 
of the inhabitants of the country and place where the bird 
is obtained. 

The chief numbere of the Golden Eye retire to norlbem 
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climcB for the purposes of breeding, wbich takes place on 
tlic banks and borders of lakea and rivers ; their nests are 
placed among rashes and coaise grasses, and in some in- 
fitancea in the hollow of a tree ; the c^ga are &om ten to 
fourteen in number. 

The entire length of the adult male is eighteen inches and 
a half ; the beak from the forehead one incli three lines ; the 
tarsus one inch six lines ; the wing eight inches three lines. 

The plumage of the adult male is as follows : — The head 
and upper part of the neck black, with a stroDg and general 
gloss of green ; a space or round patch of pure white close to 
the upper mandible, which does not reach quite as far as the 
eye : the lower part of the neck, and all the under parta 
pure white, with the exception of the thighs and vent, which 
are mottled with black and white ; under tail-coverts iriiile; 
the feathers of the flanks are elongated, and bordered with 
black; the back, rump, and upper tail-coverUt are deep 
black; scapulars white, with black borders; c|uills dusky ; 
the wing-coverts and secondaries arc white ; the tail greyish- 
black ; the eyes golden-yellow, the beak black, the lega 
and feet orange, their webs dusky. 

The female has the entire head brown, the upper part 
of the breast, sides, flanks and thighs greyish-ash, with 
dark centres to the Feathers; the lower part of the neck,. 
belly, and vent, white ; all the upper parts greiish black, 
with paler edges to the feathers ; lesser coverts grey, tipped 
with white ; greater coverts while tipped witli black ; beak 
black with yellow tip ; eyes, legs, and feet pale yellow. 

The egg figured 2(>6 is that of the Golden Eye. 
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PLATE CCLXVa. 

HARLEQUIN DUCK 



CLANGVLA HISTRIONICA. 

Harlequin Duck is a very rare visitant in Oreal 
Britain, its occurrence having been confined to a very small 
number that were obtained in the norlLcm parts of Scotland, 
and we believe in a single instance near Yarmouth. 

The geographical Jislribntionof this species is confined to the 
northern parts of Europe, Aeio, and America. In Siberia it 
occurs at Lake Baikal, and in very severe winters, as far 
south as Aral and the Caspian Sea ; from KamtscLatka it 
reaches over to the American coast ; it is very plentiful in 
Hudson's Bay, Labrador, and Newfoundland, and descends, 
during the winter months, to the northern coasts of the 
United States. It also inhabits Greenland and the ley Sea. 
In Europe it does not extend for south ; but more so in the 
eastern than in the western parts. It is extraordinary that 
this bird is said to have been obtained on the Hhine, the 
Maine, and the Danube, since its choice of locality does 
not agree with cither of these rivers, and wc can, therefore, 
only attribute the circumstance to most unuutlty frosty 
weather. 
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The present species is so much an inhabitant of the 
Bea, that it even remains near it during the breeding- 
season. 

The distribution of the colours in the plumage of this duck 
has obtained for it the appellation of Harlequin, although the 
bird must be brought in close contact in order lo make its 
beautiful plumage deserve the name ; for its appearance at a 
small distance even, is only that of a dark object. 

Like the foregoing species, it dives admirably well, and in 
the act of swimming it nods its head at every stroke. 

Flying is only resorted to during ita migratory journeys, or 
when forced by circumstances ; it is performed apparently 
with great exertion and with (]uick beatings of its short 
wings. 

The Harlequin Duck is a shy bird, but sociable among its 
own s)iecies, and consequently rarely seen singly, frequently 
in pairs, but more commonly in flocks. 

Its oft-repeated and incessant call-note sounds like ccit, 
tck, eck! 

The food of the present species is shell-fish, both bivalve 
and univalve, small fry, frogs and their spawn, and also vege- 
table matter, for which it dives continually ; and equally well 
in still water as in currents and rapids, or during windy 
weather when the waves run high, 

In the month of May the Harlequin Duck frequent* the 
vicinity of the polar circle, where it is seen paired, frequent- 
ing mouths of rivers, inlets, projecting rocks in the sea, and 
the stones about rapids ; the pair are very partial to each 
other, and remain constantly together. 

The nest ia generally placed near the edge of the water, 
under shelter of dwarf-birch, willow, or juniper-trees; its 
construction consists of dry grosses, stalks, and leaves. 

The e^ are from five to seven in number, in sha,pe, si 
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and colour, aa repreBcnted in our Plate ; ihe texture of the 
egg is very fine, but without polish. 

The female ia very careful of the young brood, and remains 
with ibera throughout July on the rivers, after which the 
family depart for the sea. 

The flesh of the Harlequin Duck i^ very fishy, and it 
requires an excellent cook to make it eatable. 

The length of the adult male is seventeen inches, its beak 
one inch six lines. 

Its head and neck are black, glossed with purplish violet, 
A space between the beak and eye white, and this colour ex- 
tends in two narrow bands over the top of the head, and is 
bordered by another band of bright chestnut below each, 
jointly reaching as far as the nape; there is another white 
spot on tlic ear-coverts ; a white line on each side of the back 
of the neck ; one irregular Bpaee on the side of the breast ; 
two spots on the lesser winjr-covcrts ; another on the sides 
where the upper and under tail-coverts join ; again, a large 
white Epace on the Bcapidare, on the tertials and the tips of 
the greater wing-coverts that form the steel-blue speculum 
on the wing ; a white ring divides the plumage of the neck 
from that of the breast and back. All the white here enu- 
merated over the body is bordered with deep black. The 
upper part of the back, the breast, and belly, are black, with 
a strong bloom of blue like that of a black grape ; the back, 
wing-coverts, and lower part of the belly, arc cinereous or 
brownish black; the lower port of the back, vent, and tail- 
coverts are black ; wings and tails dusky ; the flanks are 
chestnut; the beak is black, with oil-coloured edges to the 
mandibles ; legs and feet bluish oil green ; webs dusky ; the 
eyes arc rich deep reddish brown. 

The female is entirely clad in a soot-coloured garment ; 
■ome white feathers appear between the beak and eye, which 
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are divided by a dusky space before the eye, and a white round 
patch on the ear-covcrw ; the lower part of the breast is also 
checkered with white, owing to the feathers being tipped with 
that colour ; the beak, legs, and feet, liiie those of the maie^ 
the eye is dusky. 

The egg figured 267 is that of the Harlequin Duck. 
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PLATE CCLXVIII. 

GOOSANDER. 

MERODS MEROANSEH. 

The Goosander is an occasional visitant in the Eouthern 
parts of Great Britaio, but found tliroughout tlie year in the 
northern parts of Scotland, the Orkneys, and other Scottish 
islands. 

Many instances arc on record of this bird having been 
captured during severe weather between the months of No- 
vember and March, in counties adjacent to the coast; and the 
fine specimen from which our drawing was made was oblig- 
ingly lent us by Lady Rolle for the quarto edition of oui 
work: the specimen was accompanied by a coloured drawing 
of the bin), in order to shew the beautiful tints of the plumage 
when recently dead. 

'I'hc present species is widely distributed throughout the 
Arctic regions of tho Old and New World. 

It is an inhabitant of the coldci regions in the summer. 
Prom North America it extends over the United States; 
from Siberia it wanders to Japan and Tartary, the Black 
Sea, the Caspian Sea, Turkey, (ireecc, Poland, Hungary, and 
Italy, From Finland ond Lapland it descends through 
Norway, t^wcden, and Dcnmartf, to the Baltic, Prussia, 
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Pomeronia, Holland, France, and Switzerland : in the 
latter, however, it only apjiears occasionally. 

Of all the Mergansers the present species is the moat fre- 
quently seen in our climates, and consequently found in all 
states of plumage. 

The autumnal migration generally takes place in Novem- 
ber, and the spring migration either in February or March, 
according to the state of the weather. 

The locality frequented by this bird is the sea-coast, and 
the mouths of rivers ; and being rather partial to fresh water, 
it enters the rivers, particularly those Uiat run with a strong 
current. Under all circumstances, the Goosander prefers 
clear to muddy water, which may probably be owing to the 
greater ease it finds in obtaining its food. 

The size and plumage of the Goosander distinguish it very 
easily from most other water-birds, and its bulk is verT con- 
spicuous when on the wing. 

Its motions on the ground arc rather ungainly, owing to its 
waddling gnit; it is nevertheless enabled to run very fast, if 
necessary. 

Swimming and diving ore its most natural occupations, and 
it performs them with ease and grace. When the Goosander 
dives in open water, it reappears generally from 6fty to sixty 
yards from the spot of its disappearance ; but in spots where 
there is only a small opening in the ice, it repeatedly comes 
up in the same place. The bird is said to remain frequently 
under water for two minutes, and has been seen to walk about 
at the bottom in pursuit of food. 

The flight of this species is easy and rapid, cutting the air 
with its pointed beak and long neck. 

The senses of sight, hearing, and scent, being very sharp 
in the Goosander, the bird abscrvcs all aroimd it, and is con- 
sequently enabled lo avoid danger, and it is only during the 
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brcediDg-scoson tliat it is not very fearful of tlie approach of 
men. This bird is sociable with its own species, but docs 
not mix by choice with other waler-fowJ, 

lie call-note Bounds like the word carrr, carrr ! and is 
generally uttered when the bird takes wing ; the young pipe 
while they are in their down. 

The food of the Goosander consists in fish and amphibious 
reptiles. 

The nest of the Goosander is found among stones by the 
edge of the water, under shelter of bushes, and in hollow 
trees : the eggs are from ten to fourteen in number. As 
soon as the young are hatched, the parent bird leads them to 
the water ; and, if they happen to be hatched in the hollow of 
a tree, she carries them one by one in her beak to a place 
of safety, and instructs them in swimming and obtaining 
their food, &c. Where the eggs can be taken from the 
bird OS she deposits them, leaving only one in the nest, 
the number thus produced has, in some instances, amounted 
to thirty and more. 

The measurements of the adult male are nearly twenty- 
seven inches in length; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, 
eleven inches. 

The plumage of this bird is as follows: the entire head 
and upper part of the neck black, glossed with green, having 
a. crest on the head, which is common to all Mergansers. 
The lower part of the neck, and all the under parts, pale 
salmon-yellow; the upper part of the hack and scapulars 
black ; the lower part of the back, upper tail-coverts and 
tail, decided grey; the wing-coverts all white; secondaries 
and tcrtials white, bordered with block; quill-feathers dusky 
black ; some of the scapulars that cover the lesser wing- 
coverts arc pale salmon-colour like the under parts. The 
beak is bright red ; the upper mandible edged with black ; 
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tiie nail horn-colour ; tlie legs and feet pure ontugc, and Llie- 
eyes camim« n^d. 

Tlie female is less in eize : hei beak, legs, and eyes, tbc 
same as in the male, but not ao bright. The head and upper 
part of the neck are brown, darkest on the top of the head, 
and redder below ; the chin white. The upper plumage ie 
grey ; the greater wing-coverts and speculum white ; the 
lower row of the leaser wing-coverts tipped with black ; the 
quilla dusky-black ; the lower pari of the neck, the upper 
part of the breast, the sides and flanks grey, with the edges 
of the feathers paler ; the breast and under parts tinged with 
pale buff; the under tail-covctts white. 

The egg figured £6S is tliat of the Goosander. 
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PLATE CCLXIX. 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 



The Rc(i-brcaslcd Mcrgnnser is a regular winter Tifiitant 
in Great Britain, most frequent in severe winters. In tlic 
northern parta of Scotland and some of the islands, several 
remain throughout the year. 

The same countries that are enumerated aa the resort of 
the foregoing species, form the habitation of the bird now 
before ns : the numbers that visit us are, bowcver, less. The 
places principally frequented by the Red-breasted Merganser 
are the sca-coastsi the mouths of rivers, bays, and inland 
lakes, from whence it departs to the sea-cooat, when driven 
away in consequence of hard frosts that debar access to its 
provisions. 

The spring plumage of the present species is a very hand- 
some attire, and the elongated feathers about tlic head greatly 
increase the beauty of its appearance. This bird la rarely 
seen on dry land, since its chief occupation is on the surface, 
or beneath the Hijuid element. When on land, its walk is a 
perfect waddle, but the bird is able to walk fast when re- 
quired. In swimming and diving it greatly resembles the 
Goosander, and it eon remain also quite two minutes under 
water. 
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The flight of the Red-breasted Merganser is more buoysDl 
and swift than that of the foregoing species, in consequence of 
its more slender form. This bird is by nature rery shy, and 
sToidfi the presence of man as much as possible. Where 
space will allow it, the bird evades danger by swimming and 
diving, but otherwise it tabes wing and mounts high in 
the air; as soon as danger is past, it frequently returns to 
the same spot, and thus enables u sportsman to hide liimself 
and wait for its return. 

Sociable among its own species, it is more generally seen 
in small or large flocks than singly : when a fiock becomes 
soitlered, the separated individuals are almost sure to take 
the first opportunity to reunite. 

The call-note sounds most like the word ciirr, currr ! and 
is chiefly and frequently uttered when the bird is taking wing, 
or in the act of flying. 

The food on which the Red-breasted Merganser subsists 
is small fish, water-beetles, the larvai of inaecta, worms, and 
sometimes frogs, that are obta'med during the winter season 
from springy and boggy places. The small fishes which 
the present species pursues have little chance of escape, 
OS the whole flock of birds present dive simultaneously, and 
pursue thcni towards the shore under water; the fish have no 
alternative but to run on the shallows, and there thcic 
pursuers make short work of them, and satisfy their greedy 
appetites. 

The further north tlie country, the more frequent 
become the breeding-places of the Red-breasted Merganser. 
The spots chosen by this bird are the immediate vicinity 
of the sea, about the green, soft, Sat mouths of rivere, bays 
and lakes, connected wlili rapid rivers, where rushes and reeds 
give it shelter. 

On the large pieces of water that occur in Iceland, CEumy 
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pairs produce tlieir young in coinjjany with ducks of divere 
kinds. The nest itself is composed of dried flags, stalks, 
and grasscB, which arc carelessly put together. The different 
places chosen for its construction are infinitely numerous, — 
Bometinies it is placed on the bare ground, in a hollow, or in a 
^bush : among looee stones, or in a hole in a rock : in a recess 
of many feet deep, and at other times in the cavity of a hollov 
tree ; or in the very top of a tall tree, and even in the oH nesl 
of a bird of prey; it is a difficult matter to name a place 
vtUere to go and look for the nest and eggs of the Rcd-brcasted 
Merganser, and equally so to enumcrute any spot where it 
may not be found. 

In the month of June the female deposits her eggs, which 
are ten or twelve in number, and in size, shape, and colour, 
OB represented in our plate. If they aro properly taken, 
the number produced exceeds two dozen. The yonng are 
treated by the parent bird like those of the Goosunderi 
and, if required, slie carefully carries one after another to the 
ground near the water. 

The male bird does not trouble himself about the family, 
and only rejoins it in the winter: this accounts for the 
fact that the females and young are found in one place, and 
the old males In another. 

The adult male measures twenty-two inches in length ; the 
wing, from the carpus to the lip, ten inches. 

The plumage of the adult male is as follows; the head and 
upper part of the neck are block, with green reflections ; the 
next colour of the neck is white ; its basal part and the 
upper part of the breast are ferruginous brown, spotted with 
dusky, in consequence of the dart centres of the feathers; 
the rest of the under parts are wliitc ; tlic flanks finely marked 
with grey pencilling ; the upper part of the back and terlials 
aio black ; the scapulars, wing-covcrls, and sueondarien, wliitc. 
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PLATE CCLXX 

HOODED MERGANSER. 

MEROUS CDCnLLATUe. 

The Hooded Merganser is a rare accasiooal visitant in 
Great Britain. It is a native of North America, and not 
uacommon in Hudson's Bay and other for countries, from 
wlience some few gtragglere occasionally reach our shores : 
one single individual lias only been recorded to have reached 
the continent of Europe, namely, France. 

All particulars respecting its habits are only known from 
information received from American Ornithologists. 

The breeding localities are reported to be upon tLe 
borders of lakes and rivers in the before-named northern 
latitudes. The nest is formed of grass and other herbage, 
lined with down ; the eggs are eight or ten in number, and 
of a yellowish- white colour. 

During the winter months this beautiful bird migrates 
southward, and extends over the lakes and rivers of the 
United States. 

The entire length of this bini is eighteen Inches; the 
beak one inch, eight lines; the tarsus one inch, three lines; 
the wing seven inches and a half. 

The plumage of the adult male is as follows : — the head 
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itcd by a perfect bood, from which it hiis obtained 
ils name; this hood is white, with a border of dusky black: 
the crest on the forehead is dueky ; the head and neck are 
dusky black, with green and purple reflections ; the back, 
tippet, scapulars, and two bars across the breast, arc deep 
black ; the under parts arc all pure white ; the flanks are 
ferruginous, and finely pencilled with black; the back, 
scapulars, tail, and quills, are brownish-black ; the elongated 
tcrtisU are metallic black, with white shafts ; the lesser wing- 
coverts arc black ; the greater wing-coverts and secondaries 
are white, with a cross-bar of black, owing to the greater 
wing-covcrts being tipped with that colour ; the beak, legs, 
and feet, arc transparent red-brown ; the nail black ; and 
the webs of the feet dusky; the eyes king's yellow. 



